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BROTHERS 


It is a story whose sympathies are as wide as the world. The destinies of 
nations are interwoven with the lives of the two heroes—one a millionaire, a 
pioneer of the Cecil Rhodes type; the other a diplomat, with his finger on 
the pulse of the world. 
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All those qualities of devouring interest which charmed a 
‘The Right of Way ”’ 


are even more. fully disclosed in this new work 
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careers of empire-builders by her beauty and her cleverness. 


of the Master’s hand. 








THE BEND IN THE ROAD 








By Truman A. DeWeese 





ing story of how 
a tired city man 
found rest, diversion 
and renewed _ bodily 
vigor through a return 
to pleasant pastoral 
pursuits on a neglected 
farm. There in the 
daily pottering wjththe 
soil amid the peace of 
the hills andin the com- 
panionship of “* grow- 
ing things’’ the owner 


‘was filled with strength 


and inspiration for his 
workinthecity. Every 
chapter is redolent of 
blossoms. Andthrough 
it all there runs the 


boyish ecstasy of a man_ who has discovered a 


hobby that holds him. 


It is not a manual on 


agriculture or horticulture, and yet it abounds 
in suggestions that testify to the author’s prac- 
tical experience in ‘‘making things grow.”’ 
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THE SOJOURNER 
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ROBERT D. 
ELDER 


STORY of the West, 
with realistic descrip- 
tions of adventure and life 
that recall Bret Harte, and 
a tender love story. The 

























































hero, a popular senior at 


Princeton and son of a 
multi-millionaire, had ap- 









parently a smooth way of life ahead of him. Yet fate 
and his own idealism led him into rough roads. After 
an unfortunate experience at Princeton he went West 







and became -a cowboy, and among the Colorado 
mountains experienced hardships, adventures, and loyal 








comradeships which made a man of him. The girl who 
had done so much to harm him in the East again 
nearly wrecked his life. All through the story the 
presence of the Sojourner, appearing at critical mo- 













ments, is a mystical influence for good. 
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Brother Bryan’s Birthday Banquet 


“My foot is on my native heath, and my name is MacGregor!”’ 


Ky have awaited with ill-concealed im- 

patience the arrival of the Commoner 

containing an adequate report of Broth- 

er Bryan’s' Birthday Banquet. The 
Eastern papers failed to appreciate the im- 
portance of the event, and were unaccountably 
niggardly in making allowance of space. Aqueous 
floods, moreover, intervened and swamped those 
of rhetoric. But history shall not be cheated of 
the record of Mr. Bryan’s final appearance as a 
Brother—final at least for the immediate present, 
or until the official separation so commonly re- 
garded as predestined by incorrigible Fate shall 
stir the cockles of our hearts. 

We hasten, then, to recapitulate the salient 
points from the teeming columns of the Com- 
moner. In the first place, “it was an orderly 
crowd” until the distinguished guest arrived. 
when “the diners rose to their feet and cheered 
lustily ”--so lustily, in fact, that Mr. Bryan was 
compelled in self-defense to “deprecate the lauda- 
tion.” The auditorium was packed so full that 
several hundred were obliged to “ eat at the hotel,” 
and then take places in the gallery despite the 
fact that “the gallery had been filled previously 
by men and women for four hours.” With ad- 
mirable foresight, in view of the great number 
assembled, “the meal had been served before the 
diners sat down, and with the exception of coffee 
and ice there was no serving. For this reason 
the delay in changing courses was obviated, and 
the banqueters hastened through the meal within 
an hour.” 

Ice-water flowed like champagne, in graceful 
recognition of the custom said to have been es- 
tablished at political headquarters in the national 
capital. The band played “ La Paloma,” Brother 
Bryan’s “favorite air”—in fact, the only one he 
can distinguish readily from “ My Country, ’tis 
of Her ”—and the bestirred guest of honor beat 
time first with one foot and then with the other. 
An openwork table had been provided to enable 
the multitude to watch the oscillating boots. 

Congratulatory telegrams were read between the 
courses, which had already been served outside. 
The first, of course, was from Brother Bryan’s 
former protégé and present boss, who frankly con- 
fessed his inability “to tell you what a comfort 
it is to me to have the aid and counsel of your 
distinguished fellow-townsman,” presumably in the 
preparation of the Chinese proclamation, which 
was at that moment on its way to the public prints. 
Fellow-members of the Cabinet followed conform- 
ably to their respective depths of feeling and lit- 
erary bents. All were happy expressions, indica- 
tive of class-room harmony, but the phrase which 
touched their hearts dripped from the mellifluous 
pen of Former Brother Josepuus, to wit: “ Every 
hamlet and home in America will be with you in 
giving honor to Mr. Bryan, beeause in honoring 
him his neighbors honor the principles which he 
inearnates.” The last word is somewhat blurred 
by the Commoner’s print, but it is either “ in- 
-arcerates ” or “incarnates,” and we think prob- 
ably the latter, which signifies “embodied in 
Hesh.” Brother Bryan was greatly pleased to hear 
that his real party was so much larger than that 
which fell under his naked eye. 

The toastmaster was Mr. Epcar Howarp, who 
is well and favorably known throughout Nebraska, 
according to the Commoner, as “a solemn wit.” 
3ut Stweon Forp would not have turned green 
from envy on this oceasion. Mr. Towarn’s: sad 








humor was sunk deep in emotional appreciation. 
He evoked tumultuous applause by designating 
Brother Bryan as “ premier” of the administra- 
tion of “that educated Anprew JACKSON now oc- 
cupying the exalted position glorified by the Demo- 
crats of other days,” he congratulated the dis- 
tinguished guest upon putting Nebraska on the 
map, regarded him “trustingly, hopefully, and 
gloriously,” was “buoyed and sustained by un- 
faltering faith in his integrity,” preferred “a 
message of peace” to “a message of defiance,” 
but under no circumstances would he collaborate 
in “making the free democracy of this state or 
nation the handmaid of the embattled enemies of 
mankind.” Thereupon the United Order of Shop- 
girls Opposed to Being Handmaids gave the 
Chautauqua salute, the toastmaster sopped his 
brow with a Japanese napkin, apologized “if in 
speech I shall seem over-brief,” and proceeded to 
introduce the orators of the night. 

We have neither the space nor the heart to print 
in cheerless Mergenthaler all of the eloquent out- 
bursts. Suffice it to say that they were ringing 
and attuned with rare skill to the pleasant occasion 
reported by all. True, there was a moment of 
disconcerting silence when Dr. Cartes Reian 
Scovitie, of Chicago, axiomatically declared that 
“it has been truly said that if you want to find 
out what there is in a man send him abroad,” 
thus recalling the painful rumor that for a time 
the fate of the Peerless Leader trembled in that 
very balance; but the facile speaker leaped quick- 
ly to, “ What a eontrast between the Napo.ron 
of France and the Naroteon of Nebraska!” and 
the slight misallusion was forgotten amid the 
thunders of applause over “the one banished to 
St. Helena and the other crowned Secretary of 
State.” 

Governor Morenkap spoke in a serious vein. 
IIe strongly favored “the people giving greater 
attention to the lawmaking of our country,” ob- 
jected to anybody “ selling,” or buying, either, we 
assume, “worthless stocks and bonds,” wanted to 
“remove from the penitentiary” a large per- 
centage of our fellow-citizens, thought putting 
too many men into office was “ bunglesome,” and 
finally. as ever, “We have with us to-night one 
whom crowned heads have sought his coming 
and hung with rapture on his words,” and in 
conclusion, “when the last has come, in the dawn 
of endless days, heaven’s light may ’round you 
shine.” From which we infer that, unless the 
Governor has mixed his dates, the appearance of 
Brother Bryan in Uncle Apranam’s bosom will co- 
ordinate with the extinguishment of this  ter- 
restrial sphere. 

Be that as it may, Jerry SuLLivan spoke next. 
H[e had arrived late from his ancestral home in 
Iowy, and had dropped a few verbs on the way, 
but everybody knew what he meant, and cheered 
heartily when ,he declared emphatically that “no 
country is just that taxes the loaf of bread or the 
clothing its people wear.” Bone and sinew, he 
insisted, should be exempt from taxation in any 
form. He also preferred the Mississippi Valley 
to the monopolistic press. Moreover, despite the 
unsatisfying of his eraving for a place at the 
Cabinet table, he was convineed that all “ cor- 
rupters of government and beneficiaries of selfish 
interests ” will be driven out of the power, which 
they thought they lost on the 4th of Mareh, by 
that “noble schoolmaster and patriot Governor” 
who has beeome our earnest President. “ How 
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ean he fail when we recognize standing by his 
side one who, when Democracy’s robe was trail- 
ing in the dust,” ineontinently but unflinchingly 
“held it up as the shield and proteetor of human- 
ity?” And so on; but that will do for Jerry. 

Governor Hopces, of Kansas, frankly admitted 
that he is no astrologer. “I know not,” he be- 
gan, “what star stood over the cradle of that 
infant son that was born in the Bryan home in 
Salem, Illinois, at 3.56 a.m. of Mareh -19, 1860.” 
A pity it is that the Governor knew not, because 
he could have made a pretty point. out of the fact 
that the happy event took place in the twelfth 
zodiaeal constellation, signifying that the lusty 
one would some day “come into his own.” It 
made no difference, anyway. “ He grew. As he 
stands to-day, he is a growth. No mere eg®tist 
could do what Mr. Bryan has done. If he has 
been self-assertive, his self-assertion indicates self- 
absorption. Such a man,” ete., ete. The Gov- 
ernor’s speech was, in truth, a gem, and would 
have been untarnished but for a heedless yielding 
Fidelity to the history we 
are making, however, compels a recording of the 
fact that when, in concluding, the distinguished 
Kansan quoted— 


to his poetie muse. 


“Tlow happy is he. bern or taught, 
Who serveth not another’s will,” 


Brother Bryan shifted uneasily in his ehair. 

Governor Duxne’s close study of history had 
convinced him that “great erises produce great 
men.” Of these critical periods three had arisen 
in this country. The first evolved Tuomas Jrr- 
FeRsoN and the second Apranam Linxcotx. The 
third which is still with us was doubly productive. 
“This erisis,” said the Governor, impressively, 
“produced two great men, Witson and Bryan, 
and as a result thereof the name of Bryan will 
go thundering down the ages as the greatest states- 
man and friend of the people that has appeared 
upon the pages of history in the last century.” 
It was a nice distinetion, but the Governor made 
it manfully. “With the people of Nebraska,” he 
coneluded, gallantly, “I uneover and do honor.” 
Whereupon, emulating the eloquent speaker's ex- 
ample, all present except the guest of honor whose 
hat was cocked—we mean checked—removed their 
head-gear and stood upon the bottoms of their 
feet. 

Brother Bryay’s turn eame next. THe mani- 
fested no signs of personal embarrassment, al- 
though to the surprise of the audience he “ de- 
clared that he was unable to make a real speech.” 
Possibly he was undergoing a slight indisposition 
from compunctions of conscience. “I am not 
sure,” he said, “that I ought to have come to 
Nebraska to-night. I am sure that I should not 
have come if I had known how busy I was to be 
at this time.” The trouble was that he had ac- 
cepted the invitation before Assistant President 
Tlousr negotiated the terms and conditions of his 
assumption of official duties and presented him 
with a seeond fiddle manufactured in Trenton, 
New Jersey. and warranted to produce no harsh 
notes, 

We can only imagine what Brother Bryan con- 
siders a “real speech.” but we must say that this 
ene was noticeably gracious and unaffected, vastly 
superior in quality and expression to most of his 
punk leetures. While sincerely appreciative of the 
kind words that had been spoken, he could not 
honestly take the entire credit for “the final ”— 








we hope he did not mean the last—“ triumph of 
Democracy.” There were others, six millions of 
them in fact, and he was only “one of the multi- 
tude.” But he was glad, more than glad, “to 
live in such a time.” There was in his judgment 
no age “as golden as this ””—an incorrigible fact 
deeply impressed upon his mind by a thoughtful 
review of the issues and results of past campaigns. 

The President was “consecrated” as a matter 
of course. Some may think that Brother Bryan 
drew it a bit strong when he declared that “ stand- 
ing before the American people, Wooprow WILson 
called them as did Jesus Christ call Lazarus, 
‘Come forth from this grave’ ”; but it all depends, 
cf course, upon how badly off we really were prior 
to general resuscitation. So far as he personally 
was concerned, Brother Bryan didn’t know and 
didn’t seem to care what his “place in history 
will be.” Tn any ease, he agreed with Assistant 
President Housr that it was “a privilege to be 
associated ” with Mr. Witson and he was going 
to stand “ready at all times to go forth and meet 
his foes.” A more beautiful spirit than that which 
Brother Bryan breathed into his peroration has 
seldom, if ever, to our recollection, found rhetorical 
manifestation. 

Tt was indeed, as the honored guest declared, “a 
delightful time.” And when it was over and all 
had shaken hands, he went around to the office of 
his paper and made a few impromptu remarks to 
Brother Cuas. and the other editors and pub- 
lishers. “ You may note,” he said, “a change in 
the tone of the paper since your connection with 
it. It has been its duty to comment on the admin- 
istration and often that commment has been un- 
favorable. I am sure that the change is pleasing 
to you” Just what he meant by that we confess 
utter inability to comprehend, but whatever vague 
apprehension we might have felt was promptly al- 
layed by his subsequent commendation of the pur- 
poses of the administration “as far as I have been 
able to understand them.” So we guess it is all 
right. 

Bélatedly. owing to Brother Cuas.’s unaceount- 
able delay in getting out the paper, but no less 
cordially, we tender our own felicitations upon 
the joyousness of the birthday banquet which 
marked the transformation of a Brother into a 
Secretary of State for Very Foreign Affairs. 

After all is said and done, the fact continues to 
be evident that the great commoner still stands 
first and deeply imbedded in the hearts of his 
countrymen. 


As to Raw Materials 

Free wool or free sugar or both? 

A decidedly important problem. By no means 
a matter to be settled in hurried and whispered 
conversations. By no means a matter to be sub- 
ordinated to considerations of mere party ex- 
pediency. On the contrary, a matter to be studied 
out. carefully. candidly, thoroughly. 

Nevertheless, not a matter really involving the 
integrity of the party in power; not a question 
which, if answered mistakenly, will convict the 
party in power of bad faith. 

The Democratic party is committed to a tariff 
for revenue, not to free trade. It is committed 
against the practice of taxing the masses for the 
benefit of a few favored enterprises, not against 
the promotion of the general welfare. The gen- 
eral welfare is, by constitutional warrant, a proper 
object of taxation. 

A small element in the Democratic party, headed 
by former Senator Bamtty of Texas, has insisted 
that “raw materials” should be taxed just as 
heavily as anything else. Apparently this school 
has thought that a tariff for revenue meant equal 
taxation of all commodities without regard to 
their relative value as producers of revenue. The 
mass of the party has never held this notion, and 
the idea of taxing lightly, or not at all, the raw 
materials of American industries has always com- 
mended itself to the majority of low-tariff men. 
In our judgment, there has been no inconsistency 
in this discrimination. As other nations almost 
uniformly admit free the raw materials of their 
industries, to put duties on the raw materials of 
ours would be to impose a_ positive handicap. 
Moreover, in the actual working of the thing, to 
do it is to create and in a measure to justify a 
demand for “compensatory duties ” on the prod- 
ucts derived from the taxed raw materials. As 
“a matter of histery, that is the way some of 
the worst of the existing schedules, particularly 
the preposterous Schedule K, have been created. 

It is good Democratic practice to admit raw 
materials free unless there are sufficient reasons 
for taxing them. This is true, notwithstanding 
the lack of precision in the term “raw materials.” 
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Wool, for instance, is the finished product of the 
shepherd, but it is properly regarded as raw ma- 
terial because it lies at the basis of countless 
other industries. Raw sugar is, of course, the 
finished product of the people who grow sugar- 
cane and beets. It is raw material to the refiner. 

Not, however, of a series of industries. There- 
fore sugar does not derive a very strong claim to 
exemption from taxation from the raw-materials 
argument. Its strongest claim is on the ground 
that it is a necessary of life and that to cheapen 
it would be to confer a boon on practically all 
of us. On the other hand, it is a superb revenue- 
raiser. ‘The tax on it yields us over fifty millions a 
year. If we surrender that sum, we must make 
good the loss either by other tariff taxes or by a 
free use of the income tax. 

To take off the duty on wool is to give up some, 
but much less, revenue; to help, legitimately, a 
number of industries; and to deprive those same 
industries of their sole honorable basis for a de- 
mand for governmental coddling. 

Weigh for yourself the two sets of considera- 
tions. That is what the President and the Demo- 
cratic leaders in Congress have been doing. They 
have differed somewhat; but that does not mean 
a division over principles. It does not mean 
the slightest apostasy to principle on either side. 
It means adherence to principle, and a common 
endeavor to apply the revenue-tariff principle to 
a great mass of facts, difficult to be sure about. 
A free-trade programme would be easier to carry 
out. So would a high-protection programme. But 
nobody is shirking the job of giving the country 
the kind of tariff it needs and has demanded. 


The Seventeenth Amendment 

As a matter of fact, there is no such thing at 
this writing, but the ratification of only one more 
state is needed, and probably, when that is se- 
eured, Secretary Bryan will not have to wait 
more than a year for proper official notifica- 
tions. 

We remarked concerning the Sixteenth Amend- 
ment, relating to the income tax, that there is 
a question whether it really altered the Constitu- 
tion at all; good authorities sustain the view that 
it merely settled a doubt as to the Constitution’s 
original intent as to the matter it dealt with. 

Unquestionably the Seventeenth Amendment 
will alter the Constitution. Yet of this amend- 
ment, too, a somewhat similar observation may 
be made. It will not essentially alter, it will 
rather confirm and compel, what is substantially 
the present usage of a number of states in the 
matter of choosing United States Senators. It 
is the culmination of a change that has been going 
on for some time, not a sudden and abrupt de- 
parture from what the Constitution contemplated. 
The absolute control by state legislatures of elec- 
tions to the Senate was disturbed before the Civil 
War, when party conventions began to name 
candidates, and party majorities in the legis- 
latures began merely to ratify the choices thus 
made for them—as in the famous LINcoLn- 
Doucnas contest of 1858 in Illinois. Followed 
after a while the practice of choosing candidates 
by party primaries, a kind of dictation to which 
the legislatures proved equally amenable. When 
at last a state held what was in effect a Sena- 
torial election, and a legislature, obedient to its 
results, sent to Washington a man whose party 
had not won a majority of the two Chambers, 
although he himself had received a majority of 
the popular vote, the direct election of Senators 
was already achieved. 

But to say the change has been gradual is far 
from saying that it is not a great change. It is 
already a very great change indeed. The effects 
of it in the Senate are already quite apparent. 

Undoubtedly the people have willed it. They 
have willed to take whatever risks it may involve 
in order to make an end of abuses which the old 
method permitted. 

Time alone ean show whether or not the change 
is on the whole wise. Two reflections occur to us 
as of a nature to console such as most seriously 
doubt the wisdom of it. One is this: Direct elec- 
tions may, and we think they will, give to the 
several state electorates an opportunity to correct 
the mistakes made in party primaries, now so 
general. For they will give a chance to inde- 
pendents, and they will give comparatively weak 
oppositions a chance, by putting forward their 
best men, to beat the weak men too frequently 
named by the party ordinarily dominant. The 
other reflection is the old one about democracy. 
Tts true strength lies, not in the avoidance of 
mistakes, but in the fact that it can always change 
its mind and correct them. 
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The Bull Moose and the Elephant 

Hempstead, Long Island, has not figured as a 
strategical point in politics, and naturally the 
returns of its recent municipal election appeared 
only in obscure paragraphs in the newspapers. It 
was the same way, too, with a few other places 
that have had municipal elections recently. Mu- 
nicipal elections in general are rather unreliable 
signs of political weather. Still, they are fre- 
quently all we have for considerable periods, dur- 
ing which it is natural to pay some attention to 
them. 

If we may judge at all from Hempstead’s and 
some others’, the wind is not blowing quite as 
the Bull Moose herd would like. More broadly, 
such indications of public sentiment as we have 
had since the November elections—meager, un- 
doubtedly—do not indicate any progress of the 
Bull Moose party. If they indicate anything, it 
is the contrary of Brother Francis E. Leupp’s 
contention. Brother Leupp thinks it a mistake 
to consider the Bull Moose party merely a Roosr- 
VELT party, and he also thinks the Republican 
party demonstrably dead. On the contrary, so 
far as we can observe, and we admit there isn’t 
yet much fo observe, the Bull Moose party doesn’t. 
run very well when it isn’t in some fashion run- 
ning Rooskveit, and the Republican party shows 
considerable defiance of the coroner and very little 
consideration for the undertaker. 

Insufficient material for prophecy, undoubtedly ; 
but for want of more to go on it may serve for a 
straw to guide and to encourage such Republicans 
as may still be refusing to despair of their party 
and studying seriously the best way to rehabilitate 
it. On that point nothing has happened to dis- 
credit the movement, inaugurated immediately 
after the election, for a convention of the party 
to set it right in respect of the ways in which it 
has in recent years gone wrong, and thereby lost 
the country’s confidence. Some time ago the 
papers reported that Senator Roor had come to 
favor such action, and we have seen no denial. 
There is one thing in particular the party must 
do. It must convince the country that its nomi- 
nations for the Presidency and Vice-Presidency 
are honestly made, in obedience to the will of the 
majority of its members. It must cleanse itself 
of the reproach of the manipulation of Southern 
delegations and of bad practices in the choice of 
delegates from other sections. Other reforms are 
advisable; this is essential. To the neglect of this 
Rooskve_t owes, however illogically, much of the 
honest following he had last autumn. The change 
of policy in this regard cannot be too soon made 
and advertised. Until it is made, the party’s only 
possible gains will be such as ean be derived from 
the wholesome and perhaps needed discipline of 
an opposition réle. 


The Budget Question 

The President would like to have a budget sys- 
tem. It is not surprising. Anybody who _ has 
studied either the President or the character of 
our appropriation bills ought to have known in 
advance what his general attitude on this matter 
would be. The papers report that he wishes to 
continue President Tart’s economy commission. 
That is not surprising, either. 

This journal has several times pointed out the 
practical impossibility, under our system of gov- 
ernment, of having a budget system comparable to 
treat Britain’s, for the reason that we have no 
such co-operation and concordance between the 
Executive and the legislature as the British sys- 
tem insures. We are glad to be confirmed on this 
point by the speech in which, near the close of the 
final session of the Sixty-second Congress, Repre- 
sentative SwaGar SHERLEY proposed a budget com- 
mittee of the House, for Mr. Surrey has evident- 
ly studied this matter long and thoughtfully. But 
in the same speech Mr. SHeRLEY gives also the 
reason why a budget of some sort, no matter if 
it does lack authority, is desirable. It is the same 
reason we have been urging: 

Why is it the American people are so indifferent 
to expenditure? Is it that they are an extravagant 
people? Is it that they accept in a loose way the 
constantly repeated statement of a former Speaker 
that this was a billion-dollar country, and therefore 
we should have a billion-dollar Congress? No. The 
reason the American people have heretofore not been 
interested in questions of expenditure is because they 
have never had brought to their attention in its broad 
aspect the question of expenditure. 

In other words, a budget such as we can have 
under our system will at least secure some pub- 
licity, in advance, for the appropriations contem- 
plated. 

Pending that reform, there is one thing that 
can be done at once. The Ways and Means Com- 
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mittee of the House and the Senate steering com- 
mittee can at least decline to intrust the framing 
of appropriation bills to men who have already 
shown themselves amenable to pork-barrel consid- 
erations and indifferent to such matters as the 
decent pay and housing of American ambassadors 
and the proper upkeep of the American navy. 


Honor to Mr. Bryan 

It seemed odd to read that the American ambassa- 
dor at Rome had offered the embassy as a place for 
funeral services over Mr. MorGAN’s body, “ by diree- 
tion of Secretary of State WimuAm J. Bryan.”— 
Npringfield Republican. 

It did not seem odd to us. In the eyes of the 
world Mr. Morcan loomed large as the first citizen 
of the Republic. At home, as the multitude of 
testimonials clearly prove, his character was held 
in highest esteem. Practically all of the rulers 
of Europe, including the Prime Minister of Great 
Britain, the King of Italy, the Tsar of Russia, 
and His Holiness the Pope, paid fitting tribute. 
The Emperor of Germany sent a floral wreath to 
Rome and this message to Mrs. Morean: 

Accept the expression of my sincerest sympathy in 
your great bereavement. Your husband’s death is a 
loss not only for yeu, your family, and your country, 
but his many friends in all parts of the world will 
never forget him. 

Would it not have seemed strange to foreign 
peoples, who are accustomed to civilities in death 
as in life, if no word of appreciation had come 
from the government of Mr. Morgan’s own coun- 
try? Mr. Bryan’s official act and personal words 
were those of a generous and truly representative 
American gentleman. 


Mrs. Pankhurst 

In every paper now we shall have news’of Mrs. 
EnmMeuixe Panxnvurst. She has been highly sue- 
cessful in drawing attention to herself, and in- 
cidentally to her cause, though she and the cause 
seem to be getting a good ways apart. The British 
government, apparently, cannot do anything at the 
moment ahout votes for women; cannot change its 
procedure or undo any of its mistakes, for some 
time to come. All it can do is something about 
Mrs. Pankuurst, and we are all interested to see 
what it will do next. 

It is being heartily scolded for its dealings with 
the militants, but perhaps it has been shrewder 
than it gets credit for. The militants seem to 
have no great volume of popular sympathy behind 
them. Their destructive expedients annoy and 
scare a great many people, most of whom are quite 
indifferent to their cause or the merits of their 
ease against the government. We guess the people 
of England are pretty mad at the militants, and 
mad certainly at the government because it has 
not squelehed them. To have so managed as to 
allow public opinion to reach that condition seems 
considerably to the government’s advantage. Its 
objection to letting the militants starve them- 
selves to death in prison is based, we suppose, not 
so much on humanitarian, as on political considera- 
tions, and if it ceased to be politically dangerous 
to let Mrs. Payxuurst starve herself we suppose 
she might be allowed to starve. 

And when the British Home. Secretary con- 
eludes that public opinion has reached a stage 
where it is safe to let Mrs. Pankuurst starve her- 
self, Mrs. Pankuurst, who is also a_ politician, 
will conclude, we suppose, that starvation is a 
shot-off gun and of no further use in the existing 
war. And then, if she has strength enough left, 
she may call for her supper. 

It is all very like poker, but then poker is not 
a game that average British statesmen know. 


The ‘‘ Titanic,” a Year Ago 

Next Monday, April 14th, is the anniversary of 
the loss of the Titanic. 

We have just been through a period of news of 
ereat disasters and great loss of life by tornadoes 
and floods, and public sympathy has been greatly 
stirred by them, but it must have been often re- 
marked that these recent distresses, bad as they 
have been, have not taken hold of the public mind 
like that single disaster a year ago. Three times 
as many lives (1,503) were lost by the sinking of 
the Tilanic as in all the floods in the West. That 
made some difference, though the property loss by 
floods is vastly larger. 

ut figures, whether they concern lives or prop- 
erty, do not, in sensations of this sort, measure 
the effect on the mind. The loss of the Titanic 
was one of the most dramatic disasters that ever 
happened. As a story, sudden, vivid, tragic, and 
crowded with familiar characters, intensified by 
suspense and fully given in the end with all its 
details, it far exceeded in penetration the whole 
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sorrowful collection of recent flood stories as the 
papers gave them. We notice advertisements for 
agents to sell books about the floods, several of 
which have been published. The papers could not 
begin to tell more than the outlines of the story 
of them, they were so spread out. But the whole 
story of the 7'itanic was told while we all listened. 
and it got home and it will be remembered long 
after we are all gone who heard it. 

The siege of Lucknow made a great story that 
lived. The Johnstown flood made a story that 
was complete in one narrative, like the battle of 
Lexington. So the T7tanic disaster. It seemed as 
if the mind and the imagination could grasp it 
all, and it stays as clear in memory as though it 
happened yesterday. 


Senator Lewis 

It must be a good many years since our near 
neighbor, the Sun, began to call attention to the 
pulchritudinous qualities of the Hon. James 
Hamiton Lewis. It was while he still coruscated 
in the distant state of Washington, and he moved 
to Chicago ten years ago. What interested the 
Sun in him we forget, but it was a good deal in- 
terested and has maintained its concern and spoke 
of him again in the old-familiar way last Sunday. 

We begin to suspect that James Hamintron has 
a t. f. advertising contract with the Sun office. At 
any rate, he has thrived under its notice. His 
record is worth looking at: forty-seven years old; 
born (1866) in Virginia—the popular state nowa- 
days to be born in; raised in Georgia; educated 
partly in the University of Virginia; studied law, 
was admitted to the bar (1884) in Georgia, and 
then (1886) lit out for Seattle, where he got 
promptly into polities and was elected to Congress 
in 1896. It took him ten years to get to Congress 
from the state of Washington. He moved to Chi- 
cago in 1903. He was Democratic candidate for 
Governor of Illinois in 1908, and was elected long- 
term Senator from Illinois in 1913. Ten years 
again. 

Nothing that the Sun has said about Jim Han.’s 
whiskers seems to have been a detriment to him. 
To move to Chicago and gobble up an Illinois 
Senatorship in ten years seems a considerable ex- 
ploit, for Illinois is a great state and has sent 
great men to the Senate, though it is true that 
her last choice before Lewis was Lortmer and 
she had to take him back. 

Mr. Lewis is still young and may yet move to 
New York and be a Senator or something from 
this state. He seems to be closing in on the Sun. 


Mr. Schwab’s New Captain 

We seem to reeall that a long time ago—oh, so 
long!—before the life-insurance disclosures, when 
1898 had just passed across the picture screen, 
and the times were boom times, and the Captains 
of Industry were the greatest of living men, that 
Fellow-citizen CuarLes SciiwaB was projected to 
the front of the stage as a leading Captain of 
Industrial Captains and made a speech about edu- 
cation. So much water has run through the mill- 
wheels since then that we ean’t remember pre- 
cisely what he said, but his speech stays vaguely 
in mind as a discourse in disparagement of the 
current processes of education as practised in the 
institutions maintained for that purpose and in 
praise and preference of the training of steel mills 
and such industrial seminaries. 

It is no special discredit to any one to disparage, 
right or wrong, the current processes of academic 
edueation. Everybody’s doin’ it, as the song says, 
and they are very vulnerable, and the best au- 
thorities do no better than guess what they ought 
to be. But those far-off words of Citizen Scuw.as 
are recalled by a piece in last Sunday’s newspaper 
that tells of the advancement of E. C. Grace to 
be president of Mr. Scuwap’s Bethlehem Steel 
Company. 

Look at the record of this Mr. Grace: 

Mr. Grace is the son of J. W. Grace of Goshen, 
New Jersey, a retired sea captain. His earlier school 
days were spent at Pennington Seminary, where he 
figured prominently in athletics, baseball being his 
hobby. From Pennington Mr. Grace entered Lehigh 
University in the electrical-engineering course. At 
Lehigh Mr. Grace was valedictorian of his class, 
played baseball four years, and was captain of the 
team for two years. On graduating in June, 1899, 
Mr. Grace went to the Bethlehem Steel Company and 
set to running an electric crane. 

And now at thirty-eight he is captain of Mr. 
Sctwap’s steel-works, in spite of going to school, 
going to college—the engineering course, to be 
sure—being at the top of his class, and playing 
earnest academic haseball for four years. So at 
least, if our memory of that far-off speech is right, 
Citizen Scuwap is a wise man, who cares no more 
than Emerson for consistency and does not let a 
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preconceived theory stand in the way of his ap- 
preciation of facts. 


Dancing the Trot 

We read about the prevalence of the turkey 
trot in certain restaurants in New York with very 
much the same sense of remoteness with which 
we read of the operations of the Montenegrins be- 
fore Seutari. 

Who under heaven go to restaurants to dance 
the turkey trot, and why, why, why do they do it? 
It seems that the Mayor has ordered these places 
to be closed at one o’clock at night, which seems 
reasonable enough. 

Who has time and strength to eat and drink 
and dance the trot after one o'clock ? 

But it seems they do it now in the afternoon, 
too, crowds of distraught people. 

Amazing! 

Who has time in this working season of the 
year to dance in the afternoon? People used to 
do it at summer hotels, but not the trot. Not that 
the trot ‘seems to be so bad now. We read that 
it is decent enough, as a rule, but that it is a pre- 
veiling eraze. 

Well, well! this is a strange world and very 
much replenished with partly demented people. 
Here is our President and Congress working over- 
time to reduce the tariff and the cost of LEving 
so that the public can subsist, and here’s our 
Mayor, a good deal bothered, apparently, because 
so many people insist on dancing in restaurants in 
the afternoon and after one o’cloeck at night. 

So hard it is to reconcile the facts of life! 


Taft and Yale 

The country approved and applauded Mr. 
Tart’s decision to go back to Yale and beeome 
a teacher of law. It was a fine solution of the 
problem of “what to do with our ex-Presidents,” 
which in this free country is really the problem 
of what an American who has been President 
shall do with himself. He could make no wiser 
or more blameless use of his abilities and his 
experience, 

Excellent, too, was the way Yale received him— 
a bit boisterously, as is the habit of youth, but 
heartily and joyously and for himself. As one 
American rises to the highest political eminence 
from academic antecedents another American 
retires from that same eminence to aeademie 
walks. It is good for the colleges. It is certainly 
not bad for the country. 


Inviting Trouble 

In recognizing this emancipation of the Chinese the 
American Republic reflects a new emancipation of its 
own.—The World. 


The Chinese have overthrown a dynasty and are 
now living under a dictatorship. Is that, in the 
opinion of the World. the sort of “emancipation ” 
that has come to the American Republic? Nobody 
living can foresee the consequences of recognition 
by the United States of Mr. Yuan Sni-Kar as the 
government of China. It is a leap in the dark 
and full of peril. 


Responding to the Bugle Call 

The Colonel seems to think he is still President. 
Anyhow, he sent this message: 

To the Progressives in Congress: I greet you, the 
men of the stout heart and firm faith, who dare to 
stand up to your colors and fight the people’s contest. 


Whereupon the men of the stout heart calmly 
marehed into the Republican caueus, voted for 
James R. Mann for Speaker, and grabbed all the 
committee assignments they could lay their greedy 
hands upon. 


Wherein We Differ 

HarPer’s WEEKLY. in its farewell to President Tart, 
says of the Tarr wing of the Republican party: 
“What is left of your party still stands for pres- 
ervation and not for destruction, for sense and not 
for sheer and unruled impulse.” That is as near as 
HARPER’S has the courage to show in what direction 
its sympathies lie. If it were frank, it would plainly 
say that, if it were Republican, it would line up with 
CRANE, Root, BRADLEY, and the other party wreckers. 
—Warren (Minnesota) Register. 


But, being disingenuous and notoriously timid, 
it. merely reiterates its preference for preservation 
to destruction and for a government of sense to 
one of unrestrained impulse. 


From the Olive-Tree 

The respect. confidence, and affection of a nation— 
those are the gifts with which the sovereign sentiment 
of the people dower CHAMP CLARK at the sixty-third 
milestone of the straight white road. The Republic 
is proud to congratulate him—St. Louis Republic. 


Reprinted in the Commoner. 
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The Godless Good and Real Religion 
Tne London Spectator has recently published a 
seriously intended article on the “Godless Good i 
which has elicited numerous letters in reply varying 
all along the scale from those who indignantly deny 
that any one not officially and formally connected with 
a creed or a sect should dare to attempt to be good 
(quoting article thirteen that “works done before 
the grace of Christ ... have the nature of sin”) to 
those who boldly say that grace is not necessarily 
allied to creeds, and those who hope, as does the 
original article itself, that the time is at hand when 
* God-fearing men and women may claim boldly and 
openly to belong to the same company as the god- 
less good.” “From our point of view,” says the 
writer for the Npectator, “these latter are the re- 
cipients of the direct grace of God, a gift which He 
still bestows upon the unthankful who render Him no 
service but the’ sweet-smelling odor of their good 
deeds... . The godless good are blind men destined 
to arise and show a light to the righteous, a light 
which reveals the latest discovered attribute of God. 
His magnanimity.” Probably the only objection 
which the godless good would make to that state- 
ment is. that if he rendered but one service, at least 
he chose, in good works. the most difficult of them all. 
But if there were no reason for unfaith one might 
take it for granted that these “ blind men” would not 
so abound and certainly would not so rapidly increase 
as they have done in the past two generations. To 
be livable, Life demands indeed some faith in ulti- 
mate issues, haunted as it is even in its happiest 
moments by disease, division, and death, and that 
vast uncertainty that lies beyond. Divert himself 
as he may, the thinking man cannot accept such a 
world, evanescent in its duration, full of misery and 
anguish as it passes, as an ultimate reason for joy. 
The doctrine of the jov of mere living is widely 
preached, but life regarded as a mere span of years 
in a difficult world of individual, much-thwarted 
effort is hard to accept as a completely satisfying 
good. The “gloomy wherefore of our battlefields ” 
is rarely solved save in the spirit. There have been 
reasons for the increase of what the Spectator calls 
the godless good. One of these reasons has been the 
misunderstanding or a very limited understanding of 
the course of modern science and its reaction on 
philosophy. A seeond reason has been the fuller and 
freer comprehension of the conditions under which 
we live. And the third. and far and away the 
weightiest of all reasons has been the godly them- 
selves and the perfectly obvious fact that creeds 
could net shape or control individual conduct. Tn- 
deed, the godly wicked are far more to blame for the 
:wift inerease of the godless good than they faney. 

The advance of physical science upset the cosmog- 
raphy of the definitely outlined religions. If it were 
proved that the verbal inspiration of a set of scrip- 
tures could not be relied on, that no one book con- 
tained the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, those who built a faith in such a harbor 
must of course put out to sea again, Philosophy was 
disturbed and began founding the universe anew 
on the thinking subject. Concentration upon the 
physical sciences led many to set their faith in sheer 
brute faet and to believe that brain-power would take 
the place of spiritual ideals. 

But. undoubtedly, the very greatest stumbling- 
block has been the divorce between creeds and con- 
duct. teligion as a mode of thought, a habit of 
mind, and a rule of conduct produced men not un- 
like the godless good; men good and bad alike; men 
faithful and untrustworthy, kind and selfish. Above 
all, religion, which is nothing if not the binding and 
the healing power that draws men together, was a fer- 
tile source of war, of sectarian animosity. of cruelty, 
distrust, and hatred. It was only natural that the 
thinking should demand that here and now should be 
proved the validity of spiritual idéals. 

The first opposition to be noted between religion 
and life is perhaps that creeds are static while life 
is fluid. Life is continuous change, a living de- 
mand for action, readjustment, progress; it is in- 
cessant ereation; it is vital movement. Nothing is 
still but death. Unless, then, creeds move, change, 
adjust. grow, struggle. men must continue to meet 
the same dilemma that he faces to-day. Tis ereed is 
outworn and will not tally with the facts or the de- 
mands of reality. 

Goodness itself changes in form and quality and 
demands with time. What was goodness in the 
thirteenth century would land a man in the peniten- 
tiary to-day. Tt is told as one of the feats of MictArt. 
AnerLo that he was especially clever at copying the 
old masters and then so smudging and dirtying the 
drawings as to have them mistaken for the originals; 
so he was enabled. writes his admiring, contemporary 
biographer, to sell his imitations as originals and 
retain the real drawings for himself. To-day this 
would hardly redound to a man’s credit, though it 
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added to MicuAEL ANGELO’s value, and no one at that 
day seems to have thought of it as in any way de- 
tracting from his morals. “A man’s morals are not 
likely to differ from those of his environment and his 
time,” said a good and kindly man. “When 1 
went into the lumber business success meant crowding 
out the smaller dealers. Sometimes we bought them 
up; sometimes we absorbed them or undersold them; 
but by hook or by crook we pushed all the smaller 
dealers out of the business on this peninsula.” That 
man was a good man according to the day, but if one 
read aright the signs of the times it is not a far cry 
to the time when people will open their eyes at that 
straightforward confession as they do now at the 
story of MicHArL ANGELO’s forgeries. It is possible 
that certain religions have been too well satisfied 
with a static ideal of conduct and that reforms have 
been left too exclusively to the godless good. Was 
it not Luruer himself who warned his followers: 
“There is no finished achievement; all is in the 
making. We do not see the end, but only the road. 
The full splendor is not yet, but only the refining 
process which must continue”? And is it not just this 
that MrEREpDITH points to when he cautions us to 


“See in mold the rose unfold 
The soul through blood and tears ”? 


“From the depths of doubt.” writes a great re- 
ligious philosopher, “ there has grown up the axiom- 
atic certainty that we are rooted in “nother order of 
things.” To any true conception of the religious life 
there must go long periods of doubt; the great 
analysis of the failure of creeds to‘cope with life. 
One learns through the mind that it is the will and 
the heart that can most fully enlarge life in the end. 
Our age is putting a new and a_ better content into 
the old forms of Christianity. Is this new form not 
shadowed forth by the evident concern to-day of man 
for man? By the renewed interest and faith in edu- 
cation, prevention of crime, extension of merey and 
justice? The new Christianity will be ever more and 
more penetrated by the question, “Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” The only religion that can carry weight 
with humanity to-day is one which puts care of 
human life and character above riches, success, and 
acclaim. It is willing, after the manner of CHRIST 
Himself, to uphold all sorts of unpopular causes at 
the cost of loss and failure, ave. if necessary, of cruci- 
fixion again. Those who continue to uphold the order 
of this world—inequality of opportunity, lack of pro- 
tection for the weak and down-trodden. may go to 
church till they drop in their tracks, but no man 
will be made better *by it. The tendency of any 
true religion is to be practical. It means the care of 
the poor and the wretched, the protection of labor, edu- 
cation, equality of opportunity. and amelioration of 
environment. It means a renewing of the social con- 
science, a willingness to shift and alter economic 
conditions for. the sake of the many at the cost of 
the one. As the church becomes socialized and the 
social conscience spiritualized, religion will be vivi- 
fied. 

The great value of religion is its power of binding 
together human souls. The flaw in the sectarianism 
now so swiftly passing was that it bound together 
a few in intense antagonism to others. But the mark 
of the new religious temper is peace. tolerance, in- 
clusiveness, a wide and trustful outlook, a far vision. 
Fear. division, bitterness, are the hall-marks of the 
conquered sectarian. We ean believe a man religious 
only when we see him consider himself and others 
under some universal aspect: when we see pushing 
through his thought and life the greater power that 
breaks down barriers; when we see in his daily life 
the stirrings of eternal life. 

We may find this in the disinterested searchings of 
the scientist: in the struggles of the honest doubter; 
in the ever-renewed effort of the philosopher; in the 
simple man who has given up trying to think out 
the scheme of existence. but is living helpfully. merci- 
fully, day by day. But in one place we shall not find 
the marks of true religion, and that is in the life of 
the satisfied believer who thinks he has reached the 
goal and is vet content to see one barrier set up be- 
tween himself and the rest of life. For religion ex- 
tends as far as the Whole. and the truly religious 
man will have as kindly a smile for the heading ‘“ the 
godless good” as he has for the godly wicked who 
daily beset his path. 


Correspondence 


GOLD PRODUCTION 
i Dayton, O., January 24, 1013. 
To the Rditor of Harper's Weekly: 

S1r.— There are fashions in all things, and it seems 
now the fashion to attribute manv of our economic 
ills to the large production of gold. At first it was 
largely the soap-box orators and a few theorists who 
exploited this theory, but now it seems it has extended 
to the railroads. as evidenced in the recent article in 
vour pages entitled “The Two Dromios of Trade.” 
This. of course. is a special plea to be allowed to 
raise rates, and perhaps it would have been better 
to have based it on the acknowledged increased cost of 
doing business rather than on a theory which will 
not stand the test of common sensc. The question is 
not whether the value of gold will fluctuate under 
certain conditions. but whether it actually has done 
so. The trouble with most of these gold theorists is 
that they have too great a respect for natural law. 
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Now undoubtedly that pound of feathers would fall 
at just the same rate as the pound of iron in a vacuum, 
but in practical life they always fall in the air and 
the iron wins out. So with the law of supply and 
demand undoubtedly the value of gold, as other com- 
modities, is dependent on this law and is affected in 
the same manner when the conditions are the same. 
But do not conditions vary with the nature of the 
commodity? Take strawberries and wheat, for in- 
stance. Strawberries must be sold and eaten in a 
few days or they perish; consequently, the supply 
in existence is the supply for sale, and in case of over- 
production they press on the market until it does not 
pay to pick and market them. Wheat, however, may 
be stored for future use, and when the price becomes 
attractive enough the speculator will buy and with- 
hold from the supply for sale. 

Then take wheat and houses. Wheat when used 
once is gone forever—used up we say; houses can be 
used day after day with only a small depreciation. 
Hence we can rent them to others (I use rent in the 
common, not the economic sense).. When there is an 
over-production of wheat the price is forced down until 
it is speculatively attractive. When there is an over- 
supply of houses, as a great proportion are built to 
rent, the competition of landlords first forces the rents 
down, and as this makes them unattractive as invest- 
ments numbers are thrown on the market and the 
price follows the rents. There is also this difference 
to be noted: the year’s output of wheat, with the 
exception of a varying surplus carried over to the 
next season, is used up each year; the year’s output 
of houses, less the number destroyed, is added®to the 
previous stock on hand to be reckoned with. 

Now gold resembles houses in these two particulars: 
there is a certain depreciation in the stock due to 
the fact that some is used up in the arts and as 
money; it suffers some loss of weight from wear, al- 
though the use of gold certificates has reduced this 
greatly in late years, so that the net production of the 
vear is added to that previously on hand to find the 
amount on hand. If this be done it will be found 
that even doubling the production will make a very 
small percentage of difference in the total stock. Also 
gold can be “rented” or loaned for interest, and as 
in houses, if there is an over-production of gold, it 
will be first felt in the rates of interest. 

Now if we suspected an over-production in straw- 
berries we would go down fo the city market or corner 
grocery and find if we could buy them at four for a 
quarter. If of wheat we would seek the quotations 
made on the Chicago grain market and the great 
markets of Europe. If of houses we would go to the 
rental and real-estate agencies. 

Now if the railroads suspect an over-production of 
gold, why not take the common-sense plan of going 
to the money markets of the world? Is gold so cheap 
and idle that investors are crowding to the counters 
of the bond-houses and bidding for the railroad bonds? 
Their answer will be found in the short-term notes 
they have been issuing at high rates of interest? 
Are the stock-exchanges wild with the bull markets 
that are caused by cheap and idle money? The quota- 
tions and volume of transactions do not show it. 

The final solution of our financial problems will 
come not through a plan by experts for the altruistic 
control of our credit by themselves, but by the com- 
mon-sense application of the ordinary principles of 
common business to the finances of the country. 1 
have now relieved my mind. 

GeEorGE L. La Rue. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH OR TWENTY-NINTH 
East DEDHAM, Mass., March 10, 1913. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Str.—In vour last issue in the article “The New 
Era,” by A. Maurice Low, the writer calls Woodrow Wil- 
son the twenty-ecighth President. Permit me to inquire 
how he is the twenty-eighth when only twenty-six dif- 
ferent individuals have preceded him in the Presiden- 
tial office. Tf Cleveland is to be counted twice, why 
not Washington, Jefferson, Madison, and Monroe, each 
of whom was twice elected. 

I am, sir, 
FRANK M, BAILEY. 


There is conflict of opinion whether Mr. Wilson 
should be termed the twenty-seventh or twenty-eighth 
President. Presidents who served two consecutive 
terms are, by nearly all American historians, nu- 
merically described by their first term; thus Washing- 
ton is always the first President, not the first and 
second; Jefferson the third, and not the third or 
fourth, etc. Mr. Cleveland was both the twenty- 
second and twenty-fourth because Harrison intervened, 
and to term him the twenty-second President in his 
second administration when there had already been a 
twenty-third President would be confusing. The 
weight of opinion is in favor of describing Mr. Wilson 
as the twenty-eighth President. 

I am, sir. 
A. MAvRICE Low. 


THE LATE IMMIGRATION BILL 
BALTIMORE, MD., February 22, 1013. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sir.—President Taft should have signed that immi- 
gration bill. True. it was not perfect; no measure for 
the restriction of immigration can be perfect, because 
human judgment and foresight cannot perfectly 
separate the honest. industrious, and healthy appli- 
cant from the undesirable one, who may become an 
anarchist or a militant suffragist. The bill passed the 
Senate comfortably over the veto. and lacked but a few 
votes of the necessary two-thirds in the House. The 
country is ready for further restriction. As Senator 
Lodge. who spoke ardently in favor of the bill, said. 
it is the steamship companies who stand opposed. And 
T take my hat off to Lodge when he discusses immigra- 
tion. T am, sir, 

R. E. S. 
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Some Timely Gossip 
of the Balkan Courts 
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knows? Events move quickly nowadays; plots are rife 
in eastern Europe and dark pages have yet to be 
written in Balkan history, even minus the Turk. 

For general tone and decorum the Bulgarian court 
comes first. You find no trace of * Merry Widow,” or 

jalkan Princess’ atmosphere here. It is dignified 
—and deadly dull. The King can hardly be blamed 
for escaping from it whenever state affairs give him 
the least excuse for running over to Vienna, Paris, or 
Petersburg. It is even duller than the Russian court, 
where various forms of spiritism make time pass un- 
cannily, if not agrecably. 

And vet there is no denying the fact that King 
Ferdinand is the greatest personality on any throne 
to-day. His astuteness and versatility are enormous. 
Ile is so well informed that one almost forgets one is 
listening to a monarch. He talks well, he is a brilliant 
botanist, a distinguished historian, an astute states- 
man, and, at bottom, a simple, kind-hearted gentle- 
man. He has done more for his adopted country 
than the Bulearians will admit. He found them a 
nation of barefooted, ignorant peasants, has given 
them education, and as much culture as was possible 
in twenty-five years. He has taught them how to ex- 
ploit the natural riches of their country, and has 
spent much of his own large private fortune to help 
them on the road to civilization. Why is he un- 
popular? Why was he given the choice between war 
and exile in that peremptory way? Why was_ he 
justly so alarmed for his own safety at the begin- 
ning of the armistice that he crept quietly back to his 
capital, without any of that pomp his heart loves? 
These are questions he is credited with asking himself 


very often. After more than twenty-five years’ reign 
he has failed to establish himself on the throne that 


the Bulgars themselves offered him. 

King Ferdinand’s enemies say his ruling passion is 
ambition. From his bib-and-tucker days he has 
longed for a throne. Tle has enjoyed almost every 
moment of kingship, in spite of plots, gout, war, and a 
morbid fear of infection. But one morning Jately 
he felt weary. for he said to his doctor, “T must be 
really il) to-day.” For the first time in my life I 
asked myself, as T awoke, “Is it worth while being a 
king?” Nothing pleases him more than to be called 
“Your Majesty” at frequent intervals, or told he is 
like King Edward. He loves flowers so passionately 
that, even when down at the front, his table, in the 
railway-car that was his home, had to be decked with 
them daily. He pauses at his meals to caress them 
with his white, shapely hands, of which he is as proud 
as a woman. fle will not allow an army surgeon 
near him, nor would he go within sight of cholera 
tents. He puts his family and household into quaran- 
tine fer the slightest indisposition. He refused to see 
the Queen for weeks after she returned from nursing 
the cholera patients down at = Adrianople. This 
quarantine rule has become quite a joke in the palace, 
and some suspect that he has hit on it as a riddance 
of troublesome courtiers, or family jars. He never 
forgets a face, and makes up for his humors by deli- 
cate little attentions and compliments, so gracefully 
paid that their value is enhanced. When angry, he 
is very angry, but soon recovers. He has his house- 
hold watched, even when at a distance. He knows 
just how each member has spent the day and covers 
him with disgrace who dares make even a short call 
at any foreign embassy. He cannot bear to think 
they are discussing his affairs for the benefit of the 
great Powers. “ Diplomats always pump everybody, 
and why not my suite?” he savs. Dining or lunching 
out is taboo, except as a very special favor. His suite 
is jealously cut off from the outer world. This ae- 





counts for much duilness. He is an excellent father, 
and was a devoted son. Even now he cannot speak 


of his late mother without emotion. She seems to 
have earned Bismarck’s definition of her as “ The 
only men in the Orléans family.” When she died, 


ber son, who had already lost his first wife, to whom 
he was devoted, became lonelier than ever. 

Some four years ago he married the Princess 
Eleonora of Reuss, one of those small German states 
whose rulers have been there for centuries, and inter- 
married with all the great reigning houses. The lady 
vas verging on fifty. She had lived the semi-inde- 
pendent life of the unmarried woman, had been much 
in Russia, where she took charge of her own hospital 
during the war with Japan. She is a lifelong friend 
ef the Tsar and Tsarina. Ferdinand came often to 
the Russian court. where he had been coldly received 


ever since he accepted the Bulgarian crown. For 
years he worked to better his position there. One 


day, it was hinted to him that an alliance with Prin- 
cess Eleonora would do in a day what he had vainly 
striven after for years. But the lady did not attract 
him. Her cleverness is not the kind to appeal to 

















Helene Vacaresco 


him, who needs an imposing intellect, as his mother 
had, or a very subtle one, like his first wife’s. He 
hung fire for some time. The Russian court grew 
chillier than ever. Even kings are human. Once more 
ambition gave way to. inclination. The marriage was 
“arranged.” He could not complain that his bride 
was indifferent. 

And so one of the most admirable women in Euro- 
pean courts is now a full-fledged queen. The poor and 
the wounded soldiers love her. Sofia society, except 
those just around her, does not. A more lovable 
woman never shared the onerous drudgery of a throne. 
She has been described as ugly. It is a libel. Her 
nose is too broad and flat. but her face is so mobile, 
her hazel eyes so full of kindly humor, her soft voice 
so full of music, that her one ugly feature is more 
than redeemed. She shares a keen sense of humor 
with the rest of the family. She is a splendid 
manageress and rules her many charitable institutions 
in a way the best-trained matron might well envy. 
She is never happier than when relieving distress, and 
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King Carol of Roumania 


takes good care her money is well spent. Having 
given her own private fortune for her husband’s 


poorest subjects, she is often hard pressed for funds; 
but she generally manages to get them, and philan- 
thropists cannot do better than help her whose spend- 
ing is so wise. She reads a great deal, especially 
English books. She can tell, and enjoy, a good story. 
She has the air of disliking the pomp her lord loves. 
Were they a simple, every-day couple, you would say 
to your bosom friends, “ But, my dear, how could they 
be expected to hit it off?” 

Till he left in disgrace, some months back, old Baron 
Eckdorfstein, the princes’ over-governor, gave the 
royal children more fun than anybody. He was a 
rigid. fidgety old Prussian, always complaining. Last 
spring, under the plea that his neighbor, Baron 
Bernsdorff, snored so loud that he could not sleep, he 
changed his rooms from the wing to the main body 
of the palace, much to the disgust of the princes, who 
determined to get rid of him. They soon hit on a 
plan. His new quarters were so far from the tele- 
phone that he had te pass many corridors and cross a 
large hall to get to it. One morning he got so urgent 
a call that he hastened out in his pajamas. On his 
way back he found the way stopped. Each corridor 
and stairway held a sentry, who solemnly declared 
His Royal Highness the Crown Prince had given 
orders that nobody was to pass. ‘The princes them- 
selves guarded two exits, and the poor old Baron 
spent an awful quarter of an hour rushing wildly 
about the large hall. and dodging behind pillars when 
a minister passed through on his way to the King. 
The suite, hearing roars of laughter, came to look and 
laugh. The joke worked so well that the Baron peti- 
tioned the King to go back to his old quarters that 
very day. But he grew crustier and crustier. The 
crisis was reached when, furious that a reception was 
going on in the palace when he wanted to sleep, he 
rose, locked all the dressing-room doors, and took the 
keys to his room. Some of the household gave him a 
good shaking, the King heard of it and sent him off 
on unlimited leave. His greatest foe, Baron Berns- 
dorff, had had no summons to go to the King for 
weeks and weeks, and was getting quite uneasy, as the 
man who does not erjoy royal conversation frequently 
soon loses prestige at court. But at last a gendarme 
came and told him he was not to stir from his rooms 
that day, as the King might want him. Bernsdorff 
waited and waited. At last, three weeks later, some- 
body mentioned his name before the King, who ex- 
claimed, “Good God! I told him to wait in for me 
three weeks ago.” fle sent and found the poor old 
Prussian still waiting; through three weeks of 
glorious Balkan spring weather he had not dared 
leave his recoms. 

The King of Roumania has not mastered the lan- 
guage of his adepted country even after forty years. 
His German pronunciation makes something so 
strange when he delivers an address in Roumanian 
in Parliament that none of his listeners pretend to 
understand what he says. As Roumanian is like 
Italian, it is especially hard for Teutons to pronounce 
well. The Queen speaks it much better. King Carol 
is another unpopular mevareh. Not but that the 
Roumanians respect him and recognize that he has 
done much for their country. But they cannot bear 
his pro-Austrian policy, which he keeps all to him- 
self, as it were, never taking ministers into his confi- 


dence. The events of the winter have aroused dis- 
content. But he has many good points, though he is 


now too old to exercise the authority he once did. 
The character of the Roumanian court of twenty, and 
even ten, years ago is lost. The King no longer feels 
equal to entertaining. The Queen, who used to make 
it a center of cultivated talents, who encouraged all 
the arts. wrote poetry, played, and drew herself, also 
feels the weight of years. Clever and_ interesting 
people are still welcome, but there are no more recep- 
tions where you once met the flower of the world’s 
talent. ; 
When Carmen Silva went to Roumania as a bride 
the ladies of the boyard class treated her with marked 




















disdain. True, they went to court, as ladies will, 
but they called her La Princesse Vide (The Empty 
Princess), a play on her title of Princess of Wied, be- 
cause she was neither rich nor connected with the 
great reigning houses. ‘They thought nothing of the 
arts which Her Majesty loved so well. Proud of 
their vast wealth and ancient lineage, they thought it 
below the dignity of well-born women to know any- 
thing at all, and the idea of one of them putting pen 
to paper was worse than eloping with a friend’s 
husband: So the Queen had uphill work to intro- 
duce at court that atmosphere of cultivation for which 
it has since become famous. But she succeeded at last, 
and though the Bibescos, the Ghikas, and the Philipes- 
cos, and the rest of the aristocracy held aloof for 
some time, they finally fell in with her ideas, and the 
general tone of Roumania has changed so much that, 
if Carmen Silva came into their country as a bride to- 
day she would be idolized for those very qualities 
that caused her unpopularity when she was young. 
One might almost accuse the Roumanians of not 
knowing what they do want in a monarch, or con- 
sort. King Carol is respected, but not loved. His 
services for the country are acknowledged but faintly; 
his faults magnified. Even the austere purity of his 
private life, and the total absence of the least breath 
of scandal in his and his consort’s court, do not get 
the credit they deserve, for the shortcomings of La 
Petite Cour are made mueh of, and one would have 
thought that the virtues of the old one would have 
been magnified in proportion. But not so. King 
Carol is accused of parsimony, of dullness, and of 
keeping the country’s foreign policy a dead secret. 
Not a cabinet minister had shared it, it is true; but 
not one has ever asked to share it, so that the whole 
responsibility of peace or war rests with the aged 
king. His old years are full of burdens. He is by no 
means pleased with La Petite Cour, as the Crown 
Prince’s household is called. And yet he does things 
for the Crown Princess which seem to go against his 


conscience. ‘The fact is, the dear old gentleman has 
grown senile and Princess Marie turns him round 


her little finger. 

Princess Marie came into the country some two 
decades ago as a demi-goddess. She was all Carmen 
Silva had not been. She was rich and wonderfully 
connected. Her relationship with the royal houses of 
tussia, England, and Germany, her extreme youth, 
her dazzling beauty, put all society at her feet. So- 
ciety altered its view years ago, and the princess and 
her husband are more unpopular than Carmen Silva 
and Prince Carol have ever been. 

More than twenty years ago, when Crown-Prince 
Ferdinand was quite a young man, he fell in love with 
H¢léne de Vacaresco, a beautiful maid of honor of 
whom Carmen Silva was very fond. The Vacarescos 
had reigned in Roumania earlier in the country’s his- 
tory, and had produced more than their share of poli- 
ticians and patriots. Héléne was the daughter of 
John Vacaresco, who had distinguished himself in the 
war against the Turks, and in diplomacy as well. He 
was rich and respected. Ilis daughter was a poetess. 
This in itself was enough to make the other boyard 
ladies dislike her, and, when it was known that Crown- 
Prince Ferdinand was engaged to marry her, their 
indignation knew no bounds. If their future king 
was to marry a Roumanian, why not one of their 
daughters? ‘Their logic will appeal to any mother 
with daughters on her hands, but it did not appeal 
to Prince Ferdinand, who insisted on declaring him- 
self Héléne Vacaresco’s aflianced husband. The court 
and country were agog with the question. People 
took sides, for and against. Queen Carmen Silva, who 
adored the young girl, was for it; so was the King, at 
first, thinking that an alliance with an old boyard 
family would be good for his dynasty. The peasants, 
who knew the young poetess and for whom Vacaresco 
was a household word that occurred time and oft in 
their folk-songs of dead heroes, were for her. too. But 
peasants are cf little account in Roumania; the boy- 
ard clique, far more powerful then than now, hated 
the idea of a match that they might have made for 
one of their daughters, and fought hard against it. 

















Marie—Roumania’s unpopular Crown Princess 
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They finally won over the King. The beautiful Héléne 
was banished from court; Prince Ferdinand was sent 
to Europe to look for another wife; Héléne’s father 
was sent on a diplomatic mission which kept him and 
his family out of the country for years. The jealous 
bovards would have banished the lovely young girl 
for life, but here the King and the Vacarescos’ friends 
refused so sternly that even her bitterest enemies were 
obliged to desist. Héléne was asked to renounce her 
lover, but refused. Her disgrace was complete. 

















King Peter of Servia 


When watching Prince Ferdinand’s listless face at 
some function I often wonder if he ever thinks of 
those early days, when he was scarcely kept from 
suicide from sheer despair and made a tour of Europe 
in search of a wife. One cannot think he loves the 
class that spoil the best dream of his life. The 
ambitious party who now had the King on their side 
first sent him to England. He asked for the hand 
of Princess Maud, daughter of Edward, then Prince 
oi Wales. Queen Victoria was not averse to the match; 
she would have chosen German husbands for the whole 
family. But Edward, who knew the Vacarescos, and 
the story of Héléne’s engagement, would not hear of 
it. “The boy is in love with another woman,” he 


said. “I won’t risk my daughter’s happiness like 
that.” The next visit was to the Court of Hesse 


Darmstadt, where the Princess dreamed of an alliance 
with the Tsarevitch, and did not even trouble to come 
and see the suitor from Roumania. Prince Ferdinand 
returned home and became insistent for the marriage 
with Héléne. There was a moment when it seemed as 
theugh the pair of lovers would have their own way. 
But the Duchess of Edinburgh stepped in. This 
lady, who was a Romanoff and had married the Duke 
of Saxe-Coburg, had made a vow that all her daugi- 
ters should be queens. Her eldest, Princess Marie, 
was scarcely sixteen, but she proposed marriage with 
Ferdinand. The fact that he loved another girl did 
not concern her. The idea pleased the Roumanians, 
who were doing all they could to prevent one of their 
own race from sharing the throne. The King, too. 
was dazzled with an alliance with so many royal 
houses. After any amount of fuss and trouble the 
marriage took place. Princess Marie had an_indif- 
ferent husband. She is said to have shed many bitter 
tears during the first few years of her married life. 
Then, as she grew into womanhood, for she was mar- 
ried when barely sixteen, her heart seems to have 
hardened. ‘To-day, she often tells her intimates, “1 
am a second Catherine the Great of Russia.” Her 
cynicism has shocked even those who plotted for her 
marriage. Her many adventures have ceased to sur- 
prise, but the best Roumanians hold aloof from her 
court. Now that the days of her accession must be 
very near, for the aged King grows feebler and feebler, 
people who once were at her feet speak of Héléne de 
Vacaresco with regret. From being their idol, Prin- 
Marie has become a byword. She is called 
“Catherine the Great without the brains.” Probably 
not fifty per cent. of the stories about her are true, 
but the fact remains that she has lost her future sub- 
jects’ respect. Her husband remains indifferent. 
Though inspector-in-chief of the army, he plays littie 
part in public life. He goes out to social entertain- 
ments, where he sits, or stands, looking listless and 
hored. His people say there is absolutely nothing in 
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him. The general idea is that his consort will hold 
the reins of government. The pity is that neither 


those caleulated to work for 
And the strangest feature of the 
her growing influence on King 


has chosen as friends 
the country’s good. 
whole 
Carol. 

Of the two remaining courts. that of Servia is the 
least attractive. Some shadow of the ghastly events 
of six or seven vears ago. when the brutal murder 
of Alexander and his queen put Peter on his throne, 
still hangs over it. Court life there is none. True, 
King Peter has a good chef, and asks his subjects and 
the foreign legations to dinner. But the palace has 
the air of a bachelor household not too well managed. 
To the halls comes all Belgrade, including the tinker, 
tailor, and candlestick-maker. The King has a 
strained look in his beady, restless eyes. One day. in 
a fit of expansiveness, he said to the writer: “I know 
I shall not die a natural death. All the Kings of 


husiness is 
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Servia have been murdered.” He himself killed Prince 
Michel Obrenovitch forty years ago, hoping to reach 
for the crown. But he had forgotten a child of the 


Obrenovitc: house, who lived with an old aufit in 
Vienna, and reigned as King Milan. It was many 
years before he got. his second opportunity. That 


Russia had a big share in the Alexander and Draga 
murders there can be no doubt; and Peter played into 
their hands, and has been the Tsar’s humble servant 
ever since. The bulk of the Servian people knew 
nothing about the plot. started primarily because 
Alexander refused to be dictated to by Russia, and fed 
by Draga’s arrogance. King Peter’s health is very 
Lad, so he may yet break the record and die quietly 
in his bed. He has constant fainting fits. His second 
son, Prince Alexander, who will probably sueceed him 
is a quiet, rather nervous youth. His eldest, Prince 
George, is too excitable to hold the reins of govern- 
ment. Even now, Pashitseh, the radical Prime Minis- 
ter, is the real king. His astuteness and calm have 
done much to bring the country out of the cloud into 
which the Obrenovitch murders placed it. He dreams 
cf a huge Servia in which the Montenegrins will be 
united with his own country. and encourages all 
Montenegrin malcontents. Peter is so unpopular with 
Mentenegrins that the thing seems a dream unless 
Servia becomes a republic, as many radicals would 
have it. When Peter goes down.to the Skouptshina. 
or parliament, to talk to his deputies, these never 
treuble to stand up. He is given to understand that 
he is king only so long as his subjects think fit. Many 
ill-natured stories of the Belgrade court go the round 
of the Balkans. ‘The latest is about a pearl necklace. 
At a state dinner-party. given just before the war, His 
Majesty admired some pearls that one of the foreign 
ladies wore. At a request from somebody she slipped 
them off and they were handed round on a silver 
salver. Suddenly the lights went out for a second. 
When they came up again the pearls had gone. The 
King apologized, saving he felt sure it was only a 
joke, and that if the lights were again put out the 
pearls would appear on the salver. The lights went 
out again; but, on relighting, it was found that the 
salver had gone the way of the pearls!) There was a 
tremendous fuss, and the lady recovered her jewels 
a few days later. This shows Servia in a very bad 
light, but the following story, which is perfectly true. 
shews up the simple nature of the Servian peasant. 
During the armistice a Servian soldier in the Adria- 
nople trenches was anxious to celebrate his slara (a 
kind of patriarchal feast), by giving his comrades 
wine. As there was none in the camp he set out 
with a couple of jugs and got into the Turkish out- 
posts, where he was arrested and brought up before 
the officer in command. “ What are you doing here 
with these jugs?” demanded the Turk. The Serb, 
with the utmost simplicity, explained that he wanted 
wine for his slara and thonght he could get it in the 
besieged city. The Turk thought for a moment, and 
then said: “‘ Well, I admire people who keep up their 
religious customs. You can’t go into the city, but 1 


will send for some wine. But don’t come into our 
outposts again. You might get shot.” A Turkish 


soldier was sent with the two jugs, and returned with 
them full cf wine. The Serb wanted to pay, but the 
officer would not hear of it.” “It is my present for 

















Roumania’s beautiful Princess Elizabeth 


your slara,” he said. I have teld this story to show 
the difference between the intriguing educated classes 
in Belgrade and the simplicity of the Servian peasant 
who fights the country’s battles. Many a time, dur- 
ing this war, the soldiers took a position on their own 
initiative when the officers thought it too dangerous. 
Once, at Prilep, they stormed and took a_ fort. 
“ Well,” said the sergeant, “ we saw the spirit of Tsar 
Doushan, who was sitting on a fence, and he said, 
“Go on, children; this is the best time to take that 
fort.” And they went and took it while their officers 
were asleep. The war has astonished people, who 
thought all Serbs were like the plotters and_poli- 
ticians of Belgrade. The country people have always 
been the same—simple, honest. brave. It is only at 
(Continued on page 26) 
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HF Conservative party in Great 
Britain has almost ceased to exist. 
Ten years ago it was a mighty and 
triumphant host that had just lost, 
it is true, the leadership of Lord 
Salisbury, but that looked forward 
with a not unjustifiable confidence 
2 to many years of power under the 
command of Mr. Balfour. To-day 
it is little more than a rabble and a rump. ‘Ten years 
ago it stood for something; it had, what every party 
must have to keep alive, a faith. To-day no one 
knows what its policy is on anything or whether it 
has any policy at all. Ten years ago it was strong 
in the possession of many notable personalities. To- 
day Mr. Balfour has retired from its councils, Mr. 
Chamberlain has for long been out of the firing-line, 
no successors have been found for the stalwart free- 
traders whe seceded from the ranks at the time of 
the great split, and the land is almost bare of coming 
men. I do not know of more than three of the younger 
Conservatives who show promise of real ability and 
distinction. A feeling of bitter and helpless despair 
has settled over the party. It seems incapable of 
taking a definite line on any question of public policy 
and holding to it. The new session has revealed it 
in the depths of confusion and impotence. It has lost 
all stomach for the Parliamentary fight; it dare not 
even face the electors. Normally, after seven years of 
oflice it is the government that goes stale and loses 
influence and popularity. In this case it is the opposi- 
tion. 

The Liberals at this moment are as full of vigor 
as in the brave days of 1906 when for the first time 
in twenty years they found themselves not merely in 
oflice, but in power and at the head of a commanding 
majority.. They have had their ups and downs since 
then, but they are still a united and aggressive 
party, with their energy unspent and ready to tackle 
undertakings as great as those they have already car- 
ried to The country may at times gasp 
under the Niagara of legislation which has marked 
the Liberal governments of the past seven years. 
There may be moments when it is inclined to cry out 
for some relief from the stunning cataract of bills. 
But when it ponders the only method in which relief 
can be had—by placing the Conservatives in power— 
it decides to leave things as they are. No country that 
still kept a hold on political sanity could contem 
plate being governed by Mr. Bonar Law and _ his fol- 
lowers as they are to-day. They are as unfit for office 
as were the American Democrats from 1896 to 1904, 
and they are not less divided among themselves. All 
parties from time to time pass through the valley of 
adversity. The British Liberals at the time of the 
Beer War seemed, if anything, even more hopeless and 
distracted than are their opponents at this moment. 
But there was this very important difference: |The 
Liberals split over an issue that could not last  in- 
definitely and that every day brought nearer and 
nearer to extinction. The Boer War was at once an 
abnormal and a temporary incident, and the quarrels 
it engendered, though exceedingly fierce, tended natu- 
rally to quiet down when the cause that had provoked 
them had itself disappeared. But the Unionist. dis- 
sensions have their root in a question to which no 
time limit can be set—the question, namely. of the 
fiscal basis on which British trade is to be conducted. 
So long as there is a single trader left in Great 
sritain he will want to know with what sort of a 
tariff policy he has to reckon; and that is precisely 
what the Conservatives are incapable of telling him. 
The issue is recurrent and eternal; it belongs to the 
foundations of things; and until the Conservatives 
are able to come to some agreement upon it they can 
never be an effective or coherent party. 

It is almost ten vears to a day since Mr. Chamber- 
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success, 


lain launched his protectionist campaign. ‘Two mo- 
tives inspired him. One was the conviction that 
without preferential trade arrangements — between 
Great Britain and the self-governing Dominions the 


Eimpire would fall to pieces. The other was that 
British trade was declining, and under the system of 
Tree imports would continue to decline, and that only 
a wholesale reversion to protection could establish it. 
Mr. Chamberlain recognized that to give any real 
preference to the dominions it would be necessary for 
the British people to submit to a tax on their imports 
of corn and wheat and dairy produce and_ live-stock 
and meat. It was this tax that killed, and, so far 
as one can see, will always kill, the programme he 
put forward. It was in vain that he and his sup- 
porters argued that the foreigner would pay the food 
taxes; that they were not to be imposed on maize and 
bacon, so that the food of the very poor might not be 
increased in price; that they would involve no sacri- 
lice; that the sacrifice was worth making for the sake 
of the Empire; that the workman’s budget would not 
he burdened by so much as an extra farthing a week: 
that any rise in the price of bread would be more 
than compensated by the remission of other taxes; 


that the price of the home supply of  breadstuffs 
would be unaffected by the tax; and that the 
farmers, none the less, weuld greatly benefit. This 


amazing series of assertions, each happily framed to 
cancel the other, very well illustrates the lack of clear 
thinking which from the very beginning marked the 
protectionist propaganda. 

Indeed, every statement and prophecy on which 
Mr. Chamberlain ventured in 1903 has been falsified 
hy the experience of the past ten years, and every 
test by which he sought to prove the decay of British 
trade has served merely to show its gigantic and in- 
creasing expansion. Instead of a decade of ruin Great 
Britain has had a decade of records; and the yearly 


3oard of Trade figures have made the whole case for 
protection ridiculous. The stars in their courses have 
fought against Mr. Chamberlain. He had the mis- 
fortune to float his agitation at what proved to be 
the commencement of a long period of booming trade, 
rising profits, and lessening unemployment, while at 
three successive elections the British people have con- 
clusively demonstrated their determination to adhere 
to the fiscal policy which has served them so splendidly 
for nearly seventy years. 

Yet from the moment of its inception the Chamber- 
lain movement gathered to itself an immense support. 
It captured the enthusiasm of the Imperialists, who 
hope and work for the federation of the Empire; after 
a severe struggle which tore the party in twain and 
led to the secession of some of its ablest members, 
it was imposed upon the Unionists as their official 
pelicv; and, naturally, enough, most of the manufac- 
turers in the kingdom favored it. But Mr. Balfour 
himself never accepted it whole-heartedly or without 
some wide reservations; his lukewarmness irritated 
the more ardent Chamberlainites and aroused their 
suspicions; and at the election of December, 1910, he 
pledged himself to submit any protectionist budget 
that might be framed to a referendum before it went 
into effect. The stratagem availed little; the Union- 
ists were again and for the third time in succession 
heaten at the polls. A year later, in November, 1911, 
Mr. Balfour laid down the leadership and Mr. Bonar 
Law was elected to succeed him. More than any man 
except Mr. Chamberlain himself, Mr. Bonar Law had 
been identified with the protectionist movement. His 
accession to the leadership was everywhere regarded 
as a sign that the Unionist party would pin its faith 
anew to the full Chamberlain programme. For a 
year there were no developments of any particular 
moment, but last November the decisive step was 
taken of announcing that Mr. Balfour’s pledge to sub- 
mit the protectionist budget to a referendum was no 
longer regarded as binding on the party. The results 
of its abandonment were the very reverse of what Mr. 
Law and Lord Lansdowne had expected. Instantly 
there went up from Lancashire and from the whole 
of the industrial north a wild ery of anger and alarm. 
A violent crisis in the Conservative party was imme- 
diately precipitated. each wing with its supporters in 
the press abusing the other with unmeasured vehe- 
mence. It looked for a while as though both Mr. 
Bonar Law and Lord Lansdowne would have no option 
hut to resign. Both wished to do so; both were with 
difficulty persuaded not to; and ultimately a con- 
cordat was reached by which no additional food taxes 
were to be imposed until they had been submitted to 
the people at a second General Election. That is 
everywhere looked upon as postponing them to the 
Greck Kalends. 

The whole discussion made the fact clear, in- 
deed, that over ninety per cent. of the Unionist 
M. P.’s had suddenly discovered either that they did 
not believe in the policy they had been advocating for 
the past ten years, or that they could not hope to win 
on it—in any ease, that it ought to be retired into 
the innocuous background of a second General Elec- 
tion. But the value of their rearward maneuver is 
very problematical. They have practically killed the 
project of imperial preference, the one item in the 
whole protectionist agitation that lent it a touch of 
vision and idealism. They are now left with a_pro- 
gramme of industrial pretection in its most squalid 
and corrupting form. All their impassioned rhetori¢ 
about “uniting the empire” goes by the board. and 
all their promises to assist British agriculture by 
taxing foreign foodstuffs are reduced to nullity. 
Naturally the farmers are furious. They see before 
them only the prospect of duties on all they buy and 
on nothing that they sell. Naturally, also, the rem- 
nant of convinced and ardent Chamberlainites are 
furious, because they feel they have been “ sold.” And 
the whole party is furious because these endless 
tergiversations have pretty well destroyed the confi- 
cence of the country in its sincerity and good faith, 
and because, having merely postponed and not 
definitely renounced the scheme of imperial preference, 
they are still open to the accusation that they favor 
food taxes but dare not sav so. 

Nor is this by any means the end of their troubles. 
Hopelessly divided and at cross purposes on the main 
plank in their platform, they are almost necessarily 
at one on nothing else. For hardly a single moment 
since the débacle that overwhelmed them in 1906 have 
they succeeded in getting into touch with the country. 
They egged on the House of Lords to reject one Liberal 
measure after another and finally to commit the 
monstrous outrage on the constitution of rejecting 
the budget of 1909, Yet. when the Liberals put every 
other question on one side and closed with the Upper 
Chamber in a desperate grip. the Conservatives, while 
rejecting the opportunity of settling the whole issue 
by conference and consent, practically threw the 
Lords overboard. officially discountenanced the idea 
of resisting the Parliament Act @ owtrance, and them- 
selves put forward various schemes for reforming the 
Upper House that were decidedly more revolutionary 
and more opposed to what one had always supposed 
to be the principles of Conservatism than anything 
that the Liberals had proposed. They began, again, 
by welcoming effusively Mr. Lloyd George’s Insurance 
Act. They applauded its objects and approved its 
central principle. But the moment their leaders in 
the House of Commons found they could gain a tem- 
perary political advantage by opposing it they fell 
upon it tooth and nail. The most daring and benefi- 
cent scheme of national betterment ever proposed and 
carried in a single Parliament was twisted by them to 
serve their petty electioneering ends. Those were the 
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tactics of men without any real convictions and 
simply bent on playing the immediate political game. 
They have tried, and tried in vain, to evolve some 
sort of an agrarian policy as an alternative to the 
Liberals’ programme. ‘They have tried, and again 
have failed, to hit upon some attractive and prac- 
ticable policy of social reform. They chase after any- 
thing and everything that promises to create a diver- 
sion to their advantage, and not once do they succeed 
in impressing the electorate. The reason is very 
simple. They lack men, they lack ideas, they lack 
convictions. Only when they have regained all three 
will they be restored once more to political health. 
Perhaps the most pitiable figure in the whole busi- 
ness is their nominal leader, Mr. Bonar Law. He 
owes his position very much less to his own merits, 
though he is a clear thinker, a man of real force cf 
character, and an invigorating speaker, than to the 
fact that in 191], when Mr. Balfour’s successor had 
to be chosen, he was the man who least divided the 
party. One considerable section preferred Mr. Walter 
Long, a plain-spoken country gentleman. Another 
section, almost equally large, favored Mr. Austen 
Chamberlain, who is perhaps mainly remarkable for 
being the son of his father. Neither of these two 
groups would give way to the other; both were willing 
to agree on Mr. Bonar Law as a compromise eandi- 
date. In this way the Glasgow ironmaster, who had 
only been in the House some ten years, who was 
almost wholly unknown to the country at large, and 
who had never held any office of any real prominence, 
became the leader of the Conservative party in the 
House of Commons. The Conservatives have hardly 
ever made an odder choice. Mr. Bonar Law, by birth 
and training and instincts, is about the last man one 
would expect to find at the head of the party that 
still draws its main strength from the aristocracy 
and the country gentry of England. He is a close, 
reserved, thoughtful, argumentative Scotchman. He 
never went to any one of those great seminaries which 
are called publie schools—* public ” because they are 
restricted to the sons of the well-to-do, and “ schools ” 


because they teach cricket. He was never at 
Oxford or Cambridge. In London society he has 
never sought to play a part of any kind. He is 


first and last the able, successful, provincial business 
man. 
The contrast between him and his predecessor is 


complete. Mr. Balfour was an aristocrat to his finger 
tips. He never quite lived down the impression that 


literature and philosophy were his true bent and 
politics only a hobby. He was interested in old china; 
he had a passion for music; he liked to be in the com- 
pany of artists. It was characteristic of him that 
he hated figures, could never get them right, and was 
-onstantly tripping himself up in matters of detail. 
His books, it is true, show not only a keen and honest 
but a positive intellect. But it is an intellect of the 
kind that is most positive when it is most agnostic. 
and most trenchant when it is most concerned to 
justify an attitude of skepticism and doubt. Its range 
and acuteness and fertility find their freest field in the 
werk of critical destruction. There are few settled 
questions for Mr. Balfour; his strongest intellectual 
conviction is, perhaps, a denial of the finality or per- 
manence of anything. That subtle, supple, spacious. 
free-roving mind of his affirms little, analyzes all 
things, and hardly finds a firm refuge anywhere. For 
a leader in the hurly-burly of politics such a mental 
equipment as this is not always an advantage. To the 
plain party man, pining for a clear lead, Mr. Balfour's 
refinements seemed to smack of casuistry, and his hesi- 
tations, which were really the fruit of his scrupulous 
intellectual honesty, to argue an incurable vacillation. 
A past master in the art of conducting a defense or a 
retreat, he was often flaccid in attack. There was in 
him a strain of weakness or indifferentism, if not of 
petulance cr fretfulness, that seemed to warp his 
judgment and sap his fiber when the pressure of a 
hand-to-hand fight was removed. I doubt whether 
any leader was ever regarded with such mingled de- 
spair and admiration, admiration for his parts and 
personality, despair for the lack of force and strenu- 
ousness and decision that at times used to goad his 
mere militant followers almost into revolt. But if he 
was not a great leader, he was an irresistible critic. 
a fine intellect, an engaging, even a_ fascinating, 
character, and a great gentleman. Transparently in- 
capable of anything low or mean or vulgar, he not 
only set a high standard himself, but made others 
live up to it by the mere influence of atmosphere. He 
never took part in a House of Commons debate that 
he did not broaden and elevate. 

The change to Mr. Bonar Law is a change indeed. 
Yet the new leader has some qualities which the old 
one did not command. Mr. Balfour often puzzled both 
the country and his party; Mr. Bonar Law _ puzzles 


nobody. It is one of his good points that he is always 
intelligible. Moreover, he is a_ born fighter; he 


always shows sport: he is confident, plain-spoken. 
aggressive, and not infrequently deliberately provoca- 
tive. It has happened two or three times in the last 
year that his zeal in attack has outrun discretion, and 
that his sallies have delivered him into the hands of 
the enemy. But a party will forgive much to a leader 
who has an air of pugnacity and directness and de- 
termination, and shows that he means business and 
possesses driving-power. In all these respects Mr. 
Bonar Law may yet prove himself a more effective 
leader than Mr. Balfour. But in all other respects 
it is almost ludicrous to institute a comparison be- 
tween the two men. What the Conservatives need 
more than anything else is a commanding personality. 
I very much doubt whether they have found one in 
Mr. Bonar Law. 
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DESKS TO BENCHES 






The change in the Seating Arrangement of the House of Rep- 
resentatives is Symbolical of the New Order in Washington 


WASHINGTON CORRESPONDENT FOR 


T is symbolical of the new order 
> that the first session of the Congress 
) of the new administration should 
see the old desks of the members of 
the House of Representatives re- 
placed hy benches—symbolical of 
progress and the workmanlike con- 
duct of affairs that have so im- 
pressed themselves upon the country 
since the fourth of last March. If ever there was 
anything that invited to the slipshod transaction of 
the public business it was the desk of a Congressman. 
It made life entirely too easy. Seated at his desk 
he could read a newspaper or write letters, do any- 
thing, in fact, rather than apply himself to the pur- 
pose for which he was supposed to be there, to listen 
to or take part in debate. To a man inclined to be 
slack the desk weakened his resistance. How many 
millions and hundreds of millions those desks have 
cost the country no one will ever know, but undoubt- 
edly they were the most expensive pieces of furniture 
in the world’s history. Had they been made of solid 
gold, cunningly wrought by the hand of the master 
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mission and others who carefully examined the ques- 
tion favored benches because they believed it would re- 
sult in a quicker despatch of the public business. As 
long as a man has a comfortable chair and a desk on 
which to rest his arms he is content to sit in idleness 
and is less impatient in having to listen to dull or 
meaningless speeches; if less attention is paid to his 
physical comfort he will become mentally impatient. 


The new benches are rot exactly instruments of 
torture, but they are not so inviting as the old 
desks and chairs. The benches are very much like 


the ordinary seats in a theater, although somewhat 
wider, so that even a man of Mr. Taft’s build will 
have plenty of room. They are upholstered in leather 
with cane seats, and under each seat is a small drawer 
in which members can deposit their papers. The 
benches are somewhat similar to those in the House 
of Commons, but they are more comfortable and their 
arrangement is different. In the House of Commons 
the benches are arranged in tiers at right angles to 
the Speaker. the government and its ‘supporters occu- 
pying the right and the opposition the left; while in 
the House of Representatives the benches are semi- 
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The new style of seat which has driven the time-honored desk from the House of Representatives 


craftsman, incrusted with precious stones, the expense 


would have been trifling compared with what has 
been paid for those simple desks of mahogany.  Sit- 


ting at his desk it was so easy for a member to vote 
millions: sitting on a bench, which is by no means so 
comfortable, members will feel less inclined to be gen- 
erous or to waste time in speeches merely for the 
sake of hearing themselves talk. The substitution of 
benches for desks ought to shorten the length of ses- 
sions, and it will be interesting to note if it has this 
effect. 

While this change coincides with the opening of 
the Wilson administration, it is only fair to say that 
it has come about, as most reforms do, after a long 
period cf discussion and agitation, and not overnight; 
and incidentally it may be added that the reform 
which comes overnight usually dies as quickly as 
it is born. As far back as the time of Thomas B. 
Xeed’s speakership the proposal was made to take 
out the desks and replace them with benches, but 
that was too “radical” a suggestion to meet with 
approval in that conservative time, and nothing came 
of it. It was revived and forgotten, and then again 
revived, and even such a supposed to be dyed-in-the- 
wool standpatter as Mr. Canon, when he was Speaker, 
considered it worthy of serious consideration. With 
the increase of population and the corresponding in- 
crease of the membership of the House, it was evi- 
dent that something had to be done, and either the 
hall had to be enlarged so as to allow room for more 
desks or space had to be economized by making pro- 
vision for more members in the same hall. Mr. 
Cannon appointed a commission to study the subject, 
which offered alternative plans. One was to retain 
the desks but enlarge the seating capacity by tearing 
out the walls separating the House proper from the 
members’ lobby, the other was not to disturb the 
existing chamber but to save space by substituting 
benches for desks. Nothing was done at the time, but 


the report favoring benches was adopted at the last 
session, and the changes were made immediately after 
adjournment so as to have the House ready when 
the special session convened. The members of the com- 





circular, thus enabling a much larger proportion of 
the members to face the Speaker. In the House of 
Commons there are many more members than seats, 
and on important occasions members must either 
stand or come early and file their claim by depositing 
their hats on the seats they intend later to occupy, 
it being one of the unwritten rules of the House 
that a hat on a seat is a valid title. In the House 
of Representatives there is a seat for every member, 
but whether it will be assigned to him and remain 
his property during the Congress, or whether first 
come first served will be the rule, has not yet 
been determined. When there were desks. members 
obtained their seats by lottery at the beginning of 





every Congress, which often resulted in prominent 
members being driven to the back rows and new 
men getting the most desirable places. 

It would be rather curious if with this change 


in the seating arrangement of the House there: fol- 
lowed the adoption of the often-discussed proposal 
to give members .of the Cabinet seats in Congress 
and the privilege of taking part in the debates but 
not to vote, bills for which will be offered at the 
coming session. The opponents of throwing the doors 
of Congress open to members of the Cabinet say it 
strikes a blow at the theory on which the American 
system of government is feunded—the strict demarca- 
tion of the line between the powers of the executive 
and the legislature. Congress has one function, and 
the executive. the President. and through him the 
Cabinet, another, and it was intended that they should 
function separately and not interfere with each oth- 
er’s authority, since the admission of members of 
the Cabinet to Congress would inevitably lead to the 
usurpation of executive power. The further argument 


is advanced that little practical benefit would be 
gained. The views of members of the Cabinet re- 


garding any proposed or pending legislation are al- 
ways accessible to Congress; almost invariably they 
are consulted before action is taken, and in making 
up appropriation bills committees take as the founda- 
tion the estimates submitted by the heads of depart- 
ments, who then go before the committees and explain 
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the needs of the service and the reason why they 
ask for more money or additional legislation. ‘The 
presence of members of the Cabinet on the tloor of 
Congress might prove a dangerous coercive influence 
and make Congress too subservient to the President; 
besides, it is an imitation of the English system, 
which is impossible of application in this country, 
as the twe theories of government are so different. 
In England the Cabinet is the government, and all 
legislation must have the support of the Cabinet, and 
if the House of Commons refuses to give its approval 
to its recommendations the Cabinet relinquishes office 
and a new Cabinet takes over affairs; but in the 
United States, as the Cabinet has no authority except 
that which it derives from Congress, which Congress 
at any time has the power to revoke or curtail, there 
is no analogy and really no reason why members of 
the Cabinet should be admitted to the House or Sen- 
ate. Furthermore, while the English member of the 
Cabinet is always a member of Parliament and as 
such can speak and vote, the American Cabinet Min- 
ister might be accorded the privilege of taking part 
in debate, but of course he could not be permitted to 
vote on any measure. 

While the supporters of the proposition admit a 
certain soundness in the arguments of their oppo- 
nents, they say the real advantage to be gained is 
overlooked. The fact that by admitting members 
of the Cabinet to Congress the barrier between the 
executive and the legislative branches will be broken 
down does not terrify them, for the simple reason, 
they say. that it is now broken down and has been 
for several vears. Theory notwithstanding, the truth 
is that the country looks to the President and not 
to Congress to initiate and carry through legislation, 
and holds him responsible for whatever is done or 
not done when there is a majority of his own party 
in Congress, so that he is regarded as the responsible 
power in government without having the power to 
enforce responsibility. He can attempt to influence 
Congress indirectly through a message, or through a 
member or senator who is recognized as his “* spokes- 
man.” but who is always careful to have it under- 
stood that he is not the official representative of the 
President; or, more remotely, through a member of 
the Cabinet. If Cabinet ministers were permitted to 
speak from the floor of Congress, whatever they said 
would of course be official and have as much weight 
as if the President himself said it, just as in England, 
when any statement made by a Minister is known 
to be the judgment of the Cabinet as a whole. <A 
speech made by a member of the Cabinet on the floor 
cf the House or Senate for or against a bill would 
be much more effective than a dozen reports or mes- 
sages: questions of administration could be answered. 
and reasons given why the measure is defective or 
its passage is necessary. The President would often 
be saved the necessity of a veto if a department head 
were able to say, “This bill is bad, for the reasons 
I shall give, and if it passes against my protest | 
shall consider it my duty to advise the President 
to veto it.’ That would be notice to Congress that 
the President was prepared to veto the bill unless it 
was modified, for the member of the Cabinet would 
have spoken only after he had consulted the President, 
and Congress would understand that the President’s 
intentions had been officially communicated through 
the Speaker. 

Legislative veterans in Washington say that one 
of the reasons why so much of the legislation in 
Washington is unsatisfactory, and friction between 
the President and Congress is more common than 
harmony, is because of this divided responsibility. 
Instead of authority centering in place, as it 
should to insure the effective carrying out of a pro- 
gramme, the division of power and rivalry and jeal- 
ousy and the fear of “ rights” being encroached upon 
always increase the difficulties of securing needed legis- 
lation and make it easier to pass laws that are not 
in the public interest. If the President has a_ policy 
which he is determined to carry through, he is ac- 
eused of coercion and overstepping the limits of his 
office, and his firmness and determination almost <1- 
Ways arouse the opposition of his party in Congress, 
who may be driven to do what he wants because they 
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believe the country is ,behind him, but who do so 
sullenly and in a revengeful mood; who lose no op- 


portunity to discredit the President in the eyes of 
the country, and are often successful in making the 
country believe that the President is unworthy of its 
further confidence. If, on the other hand, the Presi- 
dent is a weak or amiable man who has no stomach 
for a fight and wants to be on good terms with every 
one. and especially his party men, and yields to Con- 
gress, allowing his judgment to be overruled by his 
good nature or the bad advice of his intimates that 
it is fatal for a President to quarrel with Congress, 
then the country turns on the President, the sins of 
Congress are laid at his dvor, and it is almost impos- 
sible for him to escape being made a vicarious sacri- 
fice. 

No matter what the exact words of the Constitu- 
tion may he, the fact is, as every one knows, that 
in recent vears the people have silently amended the 
Constitution and made the President law-maker as 
well as law-enforcer. It is in keeping with the 
spirit of the times that there should be a strong 
sentiment in favor of giving members of the Cabinet 
seats in Congress, for that would still further increase 
the power of the President over the control of legis 
lation. 
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MA AER BZ ROONCAPABLE? Getting more and 
a < ES more useless? Has he been tried 
WN, Wat anything else than just this 
ey) vi bors work ”” 

535% | «23 The general manager was in the 
CW YAQ midst of a council with his depart- 
NN AS) ment heads. A score of important 





ye inatters had come up and_ been 
YX passed upon, and now the case of 
William Jones had been reached. A commercial fate 
insignificant to the world at large, but vital to one 
young man. hung in the baiance. 

William Jones was a failure. He was the very 
black business sheep in a very efficient staff. Every 
chance had been given him and ail possible for- 
hearance had been shown. The sub-department head 
who was his immediate chief had lost hope. The 
lepartment head over him had looked into the case 
and agreed with his subordinate. 

\ few years ago such a matter would never have 
come into the general council. William 
Jones would long since have been dis- 


has some traces of originality. It is noted down 
below that he has a good * approach,’ though evidently 
undeveloped—yes, and on this line it is suggested that 
there may be the making of a salesman in the boy. 

“Gentlemen,” and the general manager looked 
steadily from one man to another with the earnest, 
compelling glance that made him the power he had 
grown to be, “it is our fault, I think. We have set 
Jones at something he is unlit to do. He has failed— 
ves, but we have made him fail. I have never seen 
the boy, but this record makes me believe that he will 
win among men. 

* Frank ’—he turned to his big and brilliant sales 
manager—" will you give Jones a chance? Will you 
put him out as one of your juniors? Let us see if 
we haven’t been wrong and if, after all, he is not 
really good. I may be mistaken, but—” 


Perhaps this modern way of not discharging men 
and women, once they have entered. into the employ 


the company employs. Worse than useless in the 
detail work inside, he became a “star” in the get- 
ting of business. He was misplaced and never knew 
it. It took a commercial genius like this general 
manager to guess at the trouble and make trial of 
his theory. 

The idea of not “firing” is logical from the cor- 
poration’s viewpoint when one comes to think of it. 
It costs money to train men and women. Every sales- 
man, executive, and clerk of a company represents an 
investment. The longer a person is in a concern’s 
service the greater is this individual investment. 
In the case of frequent discharges’ money and time 
must be spent in training other people. Thus, if 
a company’s personnel changes much, this employee 
investment grows. The new policy minimizes this ex- 
pense. In the words of Napoleon, “ every private car- 
ries a marshal’s baton in his knapsack.” Any one 
in a big business, however far down the line, has the 
possibility of being one of the great executives a few 
years later. ‘He may be the one man 
of a critical hour a quarter of a cen- 
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charged at the word of his immediate , 
‘boss.’ But here the big affairs of a "4 ta 
hig corporation stopped while little, in- 4 i Pa. 
competent, forty-dollars-a-month Jones ' 
was talked over. 

It was a busy morning. Each man 
around the couneil table was urgently 
needed in his own big room, where 
papers were piling up at an appalling 
rate, Why matter about William 
Tones. who could be replaced instantly 
by a good man’? 

The department head was speaking. 
* Hopeless, Mr. Green,” he said.“ We 
have never had such a poor clerk. He 
was never good, but he has steadily 
been growing more careless and worth- 
less. The records he keeps are full of 
errors. He takes no interest in his 
work and loafs at his desk.” 

It was then that the general mana- 
ger asked the bricf and pointed ques- 
tions set down at the head of this 
column. He followed this by: 

* Did you bring Jones’s card-record ?” 

This was handed him. He read_ it 
aloud. The most modern and_ best 
equipped of modern big businesses no 
longer keep records of their stock, their 
sales, and their finances only. They 
have exactly as full records of their em- 
plovees, not only of their names and 
home addresses, but of their character- 
istics and capabilities. Information for 
comes from severai 
sources. They are confidential papers, 
and none but the biggest chiefs know 
what is written on them. 

Chis card-record gave in full the 
story of Jones in the company from 
the time, four vears before, when he 
had been taken in as office-bov. He 
had climbed, but slowly. At each stage 
was noted the opinion of his immedi- 
ate chief as to his work and develop- 
ment, and alongside of this the view 
of some independent observers sent 
through the staff to “size up.” In 
business to-day it is realized that the 
“little boss.” chief of a few men and 
women, may be prejudiced one way or 
the other. 

Such a personal card-record as this 
is very complete. It would fill with 
wonder those who think that the big 
commercial enterprise of to-day is 
necessarily heartless and only regards 
its men and women as numbers. <A 
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tury distant. Unless it be essential, 
the modern well-ofticered company con- 
siders it bad judgment to let even one 
of its privates slip away. 

As an evidence of the value of this 
policy of holding its men and women, 
of keeping the ranks unbroken through 
long years, business men who have a 
thorough inside knowledge of affairs 
point to-day to a company of national 
fame close to thirty years old. Prac- 
tically every high executive in it start- 
ed low down, when the concern was 
in its infancy, If there were difficulties 
and annoyanees inside the organization, 
these were threshed out within the four 
walls and the youngsters were not dis- 
missed. If here and there a man was 
found who seemingly had failed, he 
was shifted. When necessity arose, 
individual men were deployed back 
and forth like battalions in war—any- 
thing not to let them go. 

With this system this concern led in 
its day and generation. The people 
who ‘knew its ways when it was a 
struggling young company with none 
teo much money criticized it sharply. 
Now many an organization does as 
nearly the same thing as possible. In 
this and some other cases the idea that 
has recently come so much into vogue 
seems to be justified. 

“T think,” said a certain very able 
American business man, as he and a 
friend one day passed the offices of a 
bank that, while prominent, no longer 
holds the relative place in its city 
which it once possessed, “that if the 
idea we have to-day of not ‘ firing’ men 
had been in existence twenty-five years 
ago I would still be with that bank 
and pretty well near the top. I would 
most likely be at the top. And I 
think I may say without egotism and 
judging from my record that if I had 
not been ‘fired’ that bank would be 
a good deal better off than it is 
to-day. 

“Would you like the story? It al- 
ways made a great impression on me, 
and it has taught me in my own busi- 
ness never to have a man ‘fired’ by 
any one except myself—not even an 
office-boy or the most insignificant girl 
stenographer in one of the branches. 
If any one is to be ‘fired’ I will do 
it. My heads of departments may 








modern card-record of employees made 

fully up to date records each person 

as a distinet, independent brain and 

engine of energy and accomplishment. 

Several different authorities at different times note 
on each record that person’s quickness, inventiveness, 
responsibility, persistence, originality executive qual- 
ity, possibilities as to salesmanship, faithfulness, “ ap- 
preach,” ability to make friends readily. A human 
chemical analysis is what it becomes in the course 
of a few years, ene of the most valuable assets a 
company ean have. 

Young Jones’s card-record looked black. Here was 
ciearly a piece of dead-wood that deserved throwing 
out. But the general manager studied the card as 
if the coming year’s dividend depended upon it. He 
passed by unfavorable criticisms and finally noted 
three items on a pad before him. 

“T see here,” and he read off slowly, “that Jones 


He received car-lot orders 


of the big companies that number their “ people” by 
hundreds or thousands and, if they de not “ fit” and 
do badly, of trying to give them other work that they 
can do well, may not be right, but it has become a 
definite policy of the day and appears to bring re- 
sults. It is by no means a universal policy as yet 
and seldom an official one, but it is adopted in many 
of the most prosperous corporations and not a few 
concede it and point to it with pride. There are 
good reasons behind it in the first place. Take the 
case given above. That happened in one of the best- 
known companies in all America. The man whose 
“head” was in peril, whom many smaller concerns, 
their patience exhausted. would have let go promptly, 
has become one of the best of the younger salesmen 
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recommend as they please; I will exam- 

ine all the evidence. At the worst 1 

generally do not ‘ fire,’ but transfer the 

boy or girl, woman or man, give them 
seme other work, put them under some one else. That 
is apt to solve the problem. 

*T must have been twenty-three or four. Probably 
I was not a youngster of much capacity. I certainly 
had not sobered down. Over me was a cynical, rather 
oldish man. He was a fine head, except for his dis- 
likes. He began by not liking me. Nothing I could 
do pleased him, and I soon realized it was no use 
to try. He ‘laid’ for an exeuse. The first oppor- 
tunity that came he had me discharged. 

“That was the fault of the old system. With it the 
word of just one man was taken. He could both ad- 
vance and ruin. If he had the confidence of his con- 
pany and did good work himself, only his unsupported 
statement was necessary. This opened the way for 























countless little bullies 
in all the concerns who 
could shake a_ threat 
over the men under 
them and make things 
mighty uncomfortable. 
In those days officers of 
companies and heads of 
firms never thought of 
questioning such recom- 
mendations. ‘ How can 
we expect results from 
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our men unless they are 
satisfied with their sub- 
ordinates? they would 
say.” 


Some critics claim 
that the big compli- 


cated company of to- 
day goes too far and 
“ coddles ” its men and 
women, that the aver- 
age employee takes ad- 
vantage of the chances 
given him to defend 
charges and to explain. 
There is altogether too 
much explanation now, 


these critics say. They 
approve of former days, 
when the “old man,” 


as a firm’s head was 
always called, summon- 
ed some quaking em- 
ployee into the private 
office and there dis- 
charged him. 

The great steel corporations a few years ago in- 
stituted an elaborate system of cost-finding in order 
te ascertain whether they actually understood the 
science of employment. ‘They effectively demonstrated 
to themselves that they and many other business 
concerns had much to learn, that employing to-day 
is very often carried on in haphazard fashion. In 
some cases the result of the investigations was most 
astonishing. It was discovered—and the facts looked 
incredible until they came to be proved—that seem- 
ingly very competent, greatly trusted officials had no 
real knowledge how to employ. Again and again it 
was shown that they had hired men for the wrong 
work. 

These men hired, and when they found that a man 
could not do what they had figured he should they 
instantly branded him as “ incompetent.” The _ in- 
vestigation put its finger on the real weakness. The 
trouble was not, primarily, with the.men who had not 
“made good” and after a time were “ fired,” but with 
the people who had done the employing. 

Since these investigations were made and the plan 
was adopted of giving the so-called “ incompetent” a 
chance along other lines there have come to be far 
fewer discharges in the big steel companies. The 
“failures” have been reduced to a minimum. The 
theory now is that there should be practically no 
“ failures.” The old system, or, rather, lack of system, 
has been replaced by an intelligent and thoughtful 
effort to find the work for which each man is best 
suited. In black and white in more than one report 
made, it is shown how in case after case men original- 
ly employed at one thing and shifted to another were 
able readily to earn an appreciably higher wage, 
whereas before through “ incapacity ” they were on 
the “ragged edge” of discharge. The men had not 





William Jones was a failure 


altered. They were the same. It was simply a case 
of knowing how to make use of human material. The 
big chiefs of the companies learned, to their amaze- 
ment, that really valuable men, men that could be 
turned into money-makers, had been struggling along 
against hope over work they were quite unfit to do. 

In New York to-day are two rival concerns evenly 
matched. A man went with one five = ago. 
Within a year he was almost literally kicked out as 
being of no use. By luck he got a chance to fit in 
the organization of the other company. He went 
rapidly up the ladder there, and three years after 
the first concern had discharged him he was invited 
to come back to it at his own figure as to salary. It 
had been a matter of misplacing him in the original 
instance. Some minor potentate who thought he 
“knew it all” had not sized up the man and had 
not realized his possibilities and his genius at certain 
things. The first company have him now on their staff 
under contract and he is a treasure. 

A prosperous American railroad has in its archives 
a story which shows how it is best to look before you 
leap when it comes to a question of “firing.” This 
railroad had an employee in its general manager’s 
office for whom no one could say a good word from a 
business point of view. He was very much of a candi- 
date for dismissal, and in the ordinary concern there 
would have been no hope for him. But this general 
manager had in him the stuff of a real chieftain of 
commerce. Before dismissing the man he first made 
careful inquiries to see if there was not some other 
department into which he could be made to fit. The 
rest of the story is in the words of the general man- 
ager, who found later on that he had decided reason 
to plume himself on the way he had looked ahead. 

“T realized that very many times a man does not 





suspect the ways in which he is proficient. This case 
interested me. I couldn’t seem to find a hole for 
him anywhere else, but by asking many questions 
suddenly discovered that he had a faculty for sending 
patrons to our city ticket-offices. He was no good 
at all in our department, but people took his advice 
and used our line. That gave me an inspiration. 1 
arranged for him to turn his attention to that work. 
The outeome was simply incredible. The man proved 
a marvel. Remember, he had been up to that moment 
a failure of failures. Within three weeks he had an 
offer from another line at a better salary. 

“Here came in the science of business as it is 
at the present day. I think I can take credit for 
handling that case rightly, for the real building of 
a big man—for that he certainly eventually became. 
He came to me with that offer. Without committing 
myself I asked whether he intended to accept or not. 
‘No,’ he answered, decidedly; ‘I shall say no. You 
gave me a chance when I was about to be dismissed. 
When you treat me that way I have no hesitation 
about trusting my future with you.’ 

“ He did not ask for an increase in salary, but there 
was only one thing to do. When he received his check 
at the end of the month it was for the same amount 
that the opposition line had offered him. Soon after 
that something remarkable happened. The freight 
department demanded that he be transferred to that 
division. He was now beginning to divert to our line 
shippers that we had never been able to reach. 

“And this was the man we had decided to ‘ fire’ 
because he was no good at all. Think of the mistake 
we had been on the verge of making, but somehow 
hadn't! 

“The two departments kept on arguing over him— 
and I instructed that his salary should be still further 
raised. I anticipated that the opposition would be 
camping on our trail and I wanted to forestall our 
rivals. They came, but without effect. Marsden re- 
fused to leave us. He was by now doing wonders. 

“Then an experiment was tried. The man we were 
going to ‘ fire” was sent out into the country with 
the title of traveling freight and passenger agent. 
He scooped in conventions, gathered up church so- 
cieties, and obtained a monopoly of picnics and ex- 
eursions. He rubbed up against men who shipped 
without regard to the line over which their goods 
were going, and received ecar-lot orders. 

“The only thing we were afraid of was a case of 
swelled head. Something like this is apt to oceur at 
just such a stage. Through a friend I had a justifiable 
little fib conveved to him. It was to the effect that 
the opposition lines predicted that within sixty days 
his head would be so badly out of shape that he 
would be discharged and land in the constantly grow- 
ing scrap-pile. It was intimated that there was a 
chance for promotion if he kept on an even keel. It 
was as though a lash had been applied. He worked 
harder. I called him into consultation from time to 
time to test his judgment. I found, to my delight, 
that he had made a deep study of traffic. When the 
position of general freight and passenger agent was 
created he shock out the kinks and, while strict, main- 
tained the respect of all. 

“When our traflie became so great that it was 
congested and our yards were hopelessly blocked, I 
consulted with him. He proposed a perfectly simple 
plan to open the blockade and keep the freight mov- 
ing. Of course I received the credit for being able 
to select good men. When I became president shortly 
after that, the man who was pronounced incompetent 
at the outset followed in my footsteps and later be- 
came the managing director of the road.” 











Infantrymen prepared to defend the trenches 








Soldiers 





washing clothes in a cholera camp 
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A patrol of Turkish cavalrymen rounding up stragglers 
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ONE OF HISTORY’S jOS 


On April 9, 1865, a report was received by Longstrect that a break had been found in the lines of the Army of the Potomac through which the Army of Northetinia mig! 
purpose of treating with General Grant. Colonel J. C. Haskell, who had a blooded mare that had been carefully led from Petersburg, volunteered his services. Asfmounted | 
and was not seen until the gallant rider had dashed by him. As Colonel Haskell pulled up, General Lee walked to meet him, exclaiming, “You have ruined yo utiful m; 
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Y’S }|OST OPPORTUNITIES 


of Northertinia might force a passage. He called for a swift courier to carry the information to General Lee, who had passed outside the lines, under a flag of truce, for the 
services. AS mounted he was told to kill his mare if need be, but to bring back General Lee. He rode liké the wind. General Lee had dismounted beyond a turn of the road 
e ruined youputiful mare! Why did you do so?” The swift despatch came too late, for General Lee’s note to General Grant requesting an interview had gone beyond recall 
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HINTS FOR BRITISH SUFFRAGETTES 

(Nore—The Ladies of the Militant Branch of the 
British Suffragette Party have recently shown so 
lamentable a lack ef originality in the things they 
have been doing to attract public attention to their 
cause that, at considerable expense, we have employed 
an inventive genius along publicity lines to prepare 
for their use a number of startling acts of an entirely 
novel sort. These suggestions—or shall we call them 
suffragestions ’7—are herewith presented to our suffer- 
ing sisters across the sea with our respectful saluta- 
tions and best wishes.) 

I. Get a hnge_ sixty-herse-power vacuum cleaner, 
and, after smuggling it into Westminster Abbey some 
dark night, use it to remove all the illustrious dust 
that is buried there. 

I]. Lie in wait at some convenient corner and 
seize Mr. Winston Spencer Churchill by the collar, 
and, after throwing him in a eab, rush him out to the 
Zoo and thrust him into the lien’s cage at dinner-time. 

{1Il. Set up a printing-press and engraving-plant, 
and issue ten million counterfeit five-pound notes, and 
put them in circulation, thus embarrassing the Bank 
of Kngland and shaking the financial world to its 
very foundations. 

IV. Kidnap the Archbishop of Canterbury, and, af- 
ter drugging him into complete oblivion, mail him 
by parcel post to the managers of the Bal Tabarin 
at Paris. This will raise a fearful commotion. 

V. Break into Buckingham Palace and shanghai 
King George, sending him in an iron cage to General 
Huerta down in Mexice to be used as a provisional 
president after all the rest have been assassinated. 

VI. Write a forged letter signed by Mr. Asquith 
to Seeretary Bryan. of President Wilson’s Cabinet, 
telling him to take his old Panama Canal and squirt 
it into the Potomac. 

VII. Break open Shakespeare’s grave at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and, after having removed his dust there- 
from, carry it to the top of the Nelson Monument in 
Trafalgar Square on a windy morning and toss it in 
the air, to be scattered broadcast over, and irrecovera- 
bly lost in, the streets of London. 

VIEL. Seize Mr. Hall Caine and Mr. George Bernard 
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LITERALLY 
MRS. DUCK (jokingly): How MANY CHICKS DO 
MRS. HEN: Att I cAN TELL YOU IS THAT I’VE L 


society to its very foundations, and will make any 
other minor innovation like woman’s suffrage seem 
tame. 


PRESENCE OF MIND 

“Yes, sir,” said the old-time manager. “It was a 
terrible moment. The theater was on fire, and over 
a thousand people sitting there in front. I was afraid 
of a panic, but suddenly the inspiration came. I sent 

Miss Scrawney 
out upon the 
stage to recite 
‘Curfew Shall 
Not Ring  To- 
night.’ ” 

“Yes?” said 
the excited _ lis- 
tener. 

“The house 
was empty in 
just three min- 
utes by the 
watch!” said the 
manager. 


JUSTICE 


“Arr right,” 
fumed Jiblets, 
handing over ten 
dollars. “I’11 
pay, but let me 
say to your honor 
that it is rank 
injustice. Why, 
look at the dam- 
age to my car 
from your rotten 
roads—the mud’s 


* SAY, WHERE DID YOUSE SWIPE DE UMBRELLA-STAND?” | an inch thick on 


Shaw some dark night. and, after shaving their whis- 
kers off, send them C, O. D. to Mr. Lloyd George. 

IX. Pledge every woman in England to rise up on a 
specified morning at a specified signal and burn every 
pair of trousers in the British Empire. If this does 
not move the stolid Britisher nothing else will. 

X. Bribe the compositors of London Punch to give 
you access to the forms after the editors have passed 
their final proofs, and insert a joke somewhere in 
the paper. Sueh an act as this will shake British 





Bitty (to Nuffragette Leader): Say, LADY, IF YEZ 
WANT ANY WINDERS BUSTED, ME AN’ DE GANG ’LL TAKE 
DE CONTRACK CHEAP” 


every bit of that 
machine.” 
“'Thet’s where the justice comes in,” smiled the 
local Solomon. ‘ At four dollars a load it ‘Il cost us 
about ten dollars restorin’ the mud your old machine 
has been a-gatherin’ up outen eur highways.” 


A LIVE LAWYER 

“CouLp you advise me as to the best road into 
Wiggletlorpe, mister?” asked Jimpson, addressing the 
man in the buggy. stopping his car in the middle of 
the rowd. 

* Wa-al, seein’ ’s I’m a lawyer, I reckon I kin,” said 
the man in the buggy. “ Whut retainin’ fee be ye 
offerin’ ?” 


NOTHING MUCH 
“T guess I'll hire a taxi,” said Dubbs. 
“Tut!” said Jinks. ‘“ Any idiot can hire a taxi, 
but I never found a man yet who could lower one.” 


SYMPATHETIC 
“T pon’r know what’s the matter with me,” said 
Jones, “but I’ve been feeling terribly tired in my 
head lately.” 
“ Weil, why shouldn’t you feel tired in your head— 
think of all the wheels yeu’ve got there,” said Dubb- 
leigh. 


A DISTINCTION 


WuipsiFs turned wrathfully on his yokel guide as 
his ear sank up to the hubs in the mired road. 

“What in thunder did you mean when I pointed 
this road out to you on the map, and asked you 
if it was a good road, and you said it was?” 
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SPEAKING 
YOU EXPECT AT THE COMING-OUT PARTY, MY DEAR? 
AID COVERS FOR FOURTEEN! 


“Why,” said Silas, “you ast me if it was a good 
road on the map, and it was. Ye never ast me 
what kind of a road she was off the map. I could 
ha’ told ye then it was the wust in the hull dinged 
county.” 


WHAT SHE WANTED 
“THESE are all genuine antiques, madam,” said the 
dealer. “‘We guarantee that.” 
“T haven’t any doubt of it,” said Mrs. Noocash, 
“but hain’t ve got anythin’ newer ’n them? They 
look like a lot o’ hand-me-downs.” 


A DURABLE CAR 

“ Tve used my car twice a day to my office and back, 
a distance of six miles for seven years,” said Waggley, 
“and I’ve never had to pay a cent of repairs.” 

“Great Seott, what a record!” said Bildad. ‘“ What 
ear is it?” 

* Trolley,’ 
waiter. 


said Waggley, and Bildad rang for the 


TROUBLES OF A FINANCIER 
“Do you know where you are going to spend the 
summer, Reddymun?”’ asked Skimpole, meeting the 
financier at the club. 
“No.” said the billionaire. “ As the Sherman Law 
is now interpreted T really don’t know whether it is 
to be Europe or a Federal jail somewhere.” 


NO ROOM FOR THEM 
“Wart were poor old Hartley’s last words?” asked 
Hicks, at the funeral. 
“Te didn’t have any,” said the widow. “I was 
with him to the last.” 


OVERRULED 


“On, but, Judge,” protested Jinks, when his honor 
imposed a ten-dollar fine for overspeeding, ‘look at 
your roads! No car ever made could have gone over 
eight miles an hour through that mire.” 

“'Thet’s jest it!” said his honor, severely. “ ’Twarn’t 
nothin’ but thet there mud of ourn as held ye back!” 





























It’s IN THE SOCIAL CALENDAR. TROUT SEASON OPENS, 























THE BOOK OF THE WEEK 


H. G. Wells’s “Discovery of the Future” 


QN all of Mr. Wells’s recent writ- 
ings some one has solved, or is 
about to solve, the riddle of the 
universe. If they are novels, it is 
the hero or heroine that has seen 
the new light; if they are essays, 
it is, of course, Mr. Wells himself. 






Z LUO GF 
SEZ 
with his other readers I believe implicitly in every 
one of them so long as I hold the book in my hand. 
It seems as if everybody must believe for the moment 
in Mr. Wells’s New Dawns and regenerating formulas 
and suns of generalization rising over the chaos of 
fact—everybody, that is to say, except Max Beerbohm, 
who, being but part human, hardly counts. Max 
Beerbohm, indeed, does not permit himself for an 
instant to be overpersuaded by any contemporary. He 
looks into their books as into their faces, merely in 
the hope of finding something there to twist. Strong 
in this single purpose, he has become a prince of the 
little black art of parody, as may be seen from that 
wonderful book of his, A Christmas Garland, wherein 
Messrs. Wells, Shaw, Chesterton, Bennett, Henry James, 
A. C, Benson, and others appear magically in their 
own persons and give themselves away. Here, for 
example, is a hit of Mr, Wells’s The New Machiavelli 
after Max Beerbohm has stripped it of illusion: 

“True there was Evesham. He had shown an ex- 
quisitely open mind about the whole thing. He had 
at once grasped the underlying principles, thrown out 
scme amazingly luminous suggestions. Oh, yes, 
Evesham was a statesman, right enough. But had 
even he ever really believed in the idea of a Pro- 
visional Government of England by the Female 
Foundlings? 

“To Perkins the whole thing had seemed so simple, 
so imminent—a thing that needed only a little general 
good will to bring it about. And now.... What was 
the matter with the whole human race? He remem- 
bered again those words of Scragson’s that had had 
such a depressing effect on him at the Cambridge 
Union. ‘Look here, you know! It’s all a huge, nasty 
mess, and we are trying to swab it up with a pocket- 
handkerchief.’ Well, he’d given up trying to do that... 

“* You’ve got to pull yourself together, d’you hear? 
he said to himself. ‘ You’ve got to do a lot of clear, 
steady, merciless thinking—now, to-night. You’ve got 
to persuade yourself somehow that, Foundlings or no 
Foundlings, this regeneration of mankind business 
may still be set going—-and by you.’ 

“He paced up and down the room fuming. How 
recapture the generous certitudes that had one by one 
been slipping away from him? He found himself star- 
ing vacantly at the row of books on the little shelf by 
his bed. One of them seemed suddenly to detach it- 
self... . Sitting Up for the Dawn! It was one of 
that sociological series by which H. G. Wells had first 
touched his soul to finer issues when he was at the 
*Varsity.” 

Very good criticism in its way, if one has the heart 
for it, but no one will have the heart for it who has 
ever really been under the spell of The New Machia- 
velli, or of Marriage, or has read with momentary 
openness of mind those more recent papers on “ The 
Labor Unrest” and “The Past and the Great State.” 
And it will seem still less congenial after reading 
this latest Discovery of the Future, which, though 
very brief (being merely a reprint of an address be- 
fore the Royal Institution), is an ardent and eloquent 
confession of faith, and rounds out admirably some 
of the ideas in his recent novels. 

He begins by dividing human minds into two. main 
classes according to the relative amount of attention 
they give to the future. One type of mind, the type 
of the majority, seems not to regard the future at 
all, but in habit is retrospective, interpreting and 
valuing the present entirely in relation to the past. 
The other type is chiefly concerned with things that 
are to come, and interprets and values the present 
entirely in relation to what is purposed or foreseen. 
The first may be called the submissive or legal type 
of mind, and the second the creative, legislative, or 
masterful. The one says, Things have been and so 
we are here. The other says, We are here because 
things have yet to be. 

In the present essay he confines himself to this 
broad and generally recognized classification, but in 
his paper on “The Past and the Great State” he 
carries it further and applies it to contemporary 
writers and thinkers. From that we learn that all 
statesmen and political thinkers fall into three great 
classes: The Conservators, whose attitude toward the 
forces of change is necessarily hostile; the Planless 
Progressives, who regard the harsh and ugly features 
of modern industrialism as necessary aspects of selec- 
tion and survival, and who fear nothing so much as 
state intervention; and the Constructors, who wish to 
control the new forces of society by a collective effort 
for a common purpose. Of course, everybody nowadays 
is a little confused, and “ wobbles” between one atti- 
tude and another. He may at different hours of 
the day be found in each of the groups, and it is 
particularly hard to place him if he calls himself a 
Socialist, which term has run so to incoherence that 
there is no telling what sort of creature it conceals. 
The Conservators disdain science and regard rapid 
transit and machinery as mischievous. Skepticism 
of widespread beliefs seems to them insanity. The 
most clear-headed and consistent Conservators among 
contemporary writers are, he says, Mr. G. K. Ches- 
terton and Mr. Hilaire Belloc, whose ideal for the 
future is a community of “vinous, loudly singing, 
earthy, toiling, custom-ruled, wholesome, and insani- 





The solutions vary somewhat in 
their vagueness, but in common 


BY F. M. COLBY 


tary men,” ‘They cannot be said, however, to be en- 
gaged in actual thinking. Their teaching, says Mr. 
Wells, is merely the outcome of “an enormous amount 
of conservative feeling.” The Conservators also in- 
clude the British rural Conservative, and the Liberal 
who believes in small holdings, and, oddly enough, Mr. 
Theodore Roosevelt, but only “in his Western-farmer, 
philoprogenitive phase,’ and not in his “more im- 
perialistic moments.” Other strange alliances are 
brought to light by Mr. Wells’s ingenious and amusing 
manneft of grouping the minds of men. But to return 
to the charting of the future. 

Three hundred years ago everybody who thought on 
moral subjects drew his principles wholly from the 
past, basing them absolutely on some dogmatic in- 
junction or settled decree. Nowadays there are few 
who do not, in moral considerations, take the future 
somewhat into account. Yet the past still dominates 
us. Although we are embarking on the future, we 
look for the most part backward; we marshal men 
into classes on the strength of the past; we draw from 
it our shame and our honor; we admit no rights 
of the future against the rights of property or the 
establishments of the past. ‘To be sure, we are less 
servile to it than the Chinese. Compared with them, 
we are distinctly aware of the future. “ But com- 
pared with what we might be, the past is all our 





H. G. Wells 
“THE DISCOVERY OF 


AUTHOR OF THE FUTURE” 


world.” This arises from the belief that while the past 
is certain and knowable, the future is blank non-ex- 
istence of which nothing can be known, and studying 
it is no more profitable than guessing “which way a 
kitten is going to jump.” Mr. Wells, on the other 
hand, believes that we overestimate the certainties 
of the past and underestimate the certainties of the 
future. 

For as to the past, the range of absolute certainty 
is, after all, very limited. There is knowledge of one’s 
personal experiences—that is to say, memory—and this 
comes nearest to absolute conviction. Outside that lies 
the past of hearsay and tradition, which dies out as 
it grows remote and which finally becomes a blank 
just as void as futurity. And until the beginning of 
he nineteenth century the personal memory and this 
outer zone of human records comprised man’s whole 
knowledge of the past. Recorded history, rounded 
off with legends and guesses, carried the story 
back to exactly 4004 vears B.c., according to Bishop 
Usher, and that was mankind’s universal history. The 
man of the sixteenth century was just as sure that 
before the world began in 4004 B.c. there was nothing 
as we are sure of the non-existence of the future. But 
modern science within the last century has abolished 
those limits of the past, and to-day we know the 
labyrinthodon as well as we know Zenobia, if not 
better, and we are considerably more intimate with 
a pterodactyl than with Sargon. 

“T doubt no more about the facts in this farther 
picture than T do about those in the nearest. 
believe in the megatherium which IT have never seen 
as confidently as I believe in the hippopotamus that 
has engulfed buns from my hand.” 

This “inductive past” was not the product of any 
sort of revelation, but of a new and keener spirit of 
inquiry into things that have always been about in 
the world, lumps of stone, bandings and streaks in 
cliffs, and other details of development that had lain 
at men’s feet without any one’s dreaming that they 
could tell a tale. Now if by picking out significant- 
looking things in the present it has been possible to 
bring to light the remoter past, why is it extravagant 
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to suggest that “by seeking for operating causes in- 
stead of for fossils. and by criticizing them as per- 
sistently and thoroughly as the geological record 
has been criticized, it may -be possible to throw a 
searehlight of inference forward instead of backward. 
and to attain to a knowledge as clear, as universally 
convincing, and infinitely more important to mankind 
than the clear vision of the past that geology has 
opened to us during the nineteenth century ”? 

Why not. in short, an “ inductive future,” remote of 
course and in broad outline, corresponding to that 
“inductive past”? Suppose the laws of political and 
social development were subjected to the scrutiny 
of as good intellects as those which had applied them- 
selves during the past fifty years to the laws of 
ehemical combination, what might we not expect? 
The test of scientific process is propheey. Until a 
scientific theory yields trustworthy forecasts, it re- 
mains merely an evanescent guess, as vain as “the 
phantoms politicians talk about.” Scientific prophecy 
in human affairs will not be fortune-telling. Nor will 
it prefigure any Utopia like that of the positivists, 
for example, who got so far as to see that humanity 
was now on the move, but believed that it would 
one day sit down again in an orderly fashion and 
on a higher plane, with everybody good and cultured 
and happy in the remodeled positivist state. 

Mr. Wells now takes a leaf from Creative Evolu- 
tion, and repeats before the Royal Institution almost 
exactly what Trafford, the hero of Marriage, says, 
when after being bitten by a lynx in Labrador he 
talks Bergson for two days in his delirium. Trafford 
raves of the Will to Live; of protoplasm twitching 
and thrusting under the waters, and then the plants 
creeping up the beaches, and then the insects and 
reptiles, and then an apelike thing scratching queer 
pictures on a bone, and at last man still pushing 
upward until he “shall stand upon this earth as 
upon a footstool and laugh and reach out his hand 
among the stars.” 

And thus Mr. Wells, after reminding the Royal In- 
stitution that we were represented in the Carbonifer- 
ous time by “something, perhaps, cold-blooded and 
with a clammy skin,” and that we have changed con- 
siderably since then, asks why things should cease 
with man, and concludes: 

“All this world is heavy with the promise of 
greater things, and a day will come, one day in the 
unending succession of days, when beings, beings who 
are uow latent in our thoughts and hidden in our 
loins, shall stand upon the earth as one stands upon 
a footstool and shall laugh and reach out their hands 
among the stars.” 

The value of this essay from the point of view of 
science or philosophy or religion is beyond the humble 
province of this review. I will merely say in passing 
that if biologists ever found a church or eugenists 
desire a prayer-book they will do well to draw upon 
its pages. It is a fervent and lucid statement of 
Mr. Wells’s evolutionary belief. Its bright assurances 
are in no wise to be distinguished from revelations. 
Indeed, upon analysis it will be found to rest as 
absolutely upon dogmas as does the Nicene Creed. 

I am interested in it rather as supplying the key 
to some of the characters of Mr. Wells’s novels. It 
shows precisely what they are about, or, as some 
readers may prefer to say, what is the matter vith 
tiem. They are actually trying to square their pres- 
ent act with this dream of an enormously distant 
future. The hero of The New Machiavelli is trying 
se to direct his activities that they will redound to 
the advantage of the entire human race a hundred 
thousand years from now. Trafford, the hero of 
Marriage, goes to Labrador that he may think out 
the problem of making his career conferm to the 
apward pushing stream of life all the way from the 
twitching protoplasm to the being now hidden in 
his loins who shall one day stretch out his hand 
among the stars and laugh. This is a not ungenerous 
ideal. But as embodied in the definite formulas to 
which Mr. Wells and his characters are much ad- 
dicted it is not altogether satisfactory. We may de- 
sire these ultimate and perfect human beings, and yet 
doubt if they will come about through the Endowment 
of Motherhood. We may devoutly wish that polities 
were no longer muddled and yet doubt if the words 
“Love and Fine Thinking,” however often repeated, 
will straighten them out. We are won by the hero 
of The New Machiuvelli, and yet fear that his maga- 
zine, The Blue Weekly, would leave us rather cold. 
In short, Mr. Wells confers personally upon his 
writings a quality that is permanent and not easily 
forgotten, but their sociology, economics, biology, and 
eugenics seem always to evaporate as soon as the vol- 
ume is closed. 

And this is the trouble with Mr. Wells and the 
brilliant group of social problem-solvers to which he 


belongs. They are too much concerned with the “ ideas 
in the air,” and too little with the ideas at the 


back of their heads. There is the stuff of literature in 
them, but they have embarked on a sort of gigantesque 
journalism and are forever saying much larger things 
in public than they privately believe. They have 
rushed into social shepherd work, guessing at every- 
body while unacquainted with themselves, and they 
seem not to be nourished on sufficient solitude. 

I wonder if we commonplace creatures, with our 
exceedingly limited vision. our inability to size up 
all mankind, are not right after all in our instinct 
of distrust toward Mr. Wells and Mr. Shaw and Mr. 
Chesterton and the other gifted and exceptional lit- 
erary persons who have assumed these larger cares. 
We believe implicitly in their fancies and not at all 
in their facts. 





DRAMATIZING 


THE PRESENT 


BY DAVID BELASCO 


my theater in New York there is 


wpa 
; MSA KX a studio, as comfortable and restful 
SD) as Thad always hoped it would be. 
| “gh Years ago I lived in it. It was not 







ay very costly then, because it was 
: S). we merely a luxurious dream. It is 

A (eZ) still the place of my ambition, as it 
y Aes “fo in my youth. It was the place 

es of mature reverie when my_ hair 
turned gray, and to-day, as my hair grows white, I 
find it is the place where I have spent nearly all my 
life—a private corner of it. 

The theater itself has been a source of eternal vouth 
to me, a workshop where I have dramatized the day’s 
work, each day as I saw it, and as I felt it. In it I 
am still dramatizing the present, as I did in the days 
when I was young and it first nourished my ambition. 

J am convinced that to the artist there is but one 
duty, an obligation beyond all temptation of tempera- 
ment or feeling. It is the duty of being forever young. 
from the windows of my theater-studio I look out 
upon the world now, and [ find that the sunsets are 
as tender, the storms as terrific, the sea and sky as 
beautiful, the moonlight as caressing, as they were 
my hair black. The stars are above, and 
God is there among them still; but great changes have 
happened in the world. There are strange whisper- 
ings in the air—whisperings that suggest new dra- 
matic material, new voices that thrill the soul with a 
murmur of a new generation among us, new faces 
that tell us the story of a new, a different heart- 
interest in the world. 

The dramatist’s task has changed, because every one 
is thinking to-day. The elemental moments of crisis 
‘in nature are ihe same, but the emotions have changed 
their form. Happiness and grief are no longer capable 
of the theatrical illusions of the past. They have 

up. as it were, and we must treat them with 
the dignity and respect that is due them in their 
manifestations of knowledge and of truth. 

There are few stage secrets to-day... They have 
mostly all been told. and therefore my studio, which 
once a place of illusions, perhaps, has become a 
study for the theater demands a transcript of 
life, not an adaptation. Stage pictures must have the 
substance and the spirit of reality, for men and women 
have gone bevond the fairy tale of their emotions. The 
words of a plav are fewer, as they are in life; the 
drama of to-day goes straight to the truth, unadorned. 
The limitation of the artist is the only hindrance to 
this of the theater. This, to me, is the 
mystery of all mysteries. 

Phere is scarcely an actor or an actress known to 
fame. scarcely a distinguished contributor to the 
literature of the theater of my day, who has not shared 
the secrets of my studio. IT can hear their voices, feel 
the thrill of their power and genius as it was felt by 
those generations of theatergoers whom they 
reigned: and then, suddenly, something has gone wrong, 
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the light of their souls has grown dim, the life of 
trazedy or comedy has grown weak in them, their 
artistic career stops. It iS a problem of pathos that 
f shall never understand. They do not grow old, but 
they stick in the quagmire of traditions, and they 


cannot go forward into this new world of a strange 
und wonderful present. 

Qne merciless student of helpless fact tells me the 
hardening of the arteries cramps and binds one’s 
capacity to think and feel one’s way forward through 


life. bat, surely, is not the soul always in eternal 
march to greater triumphs, to a clearer vision, to the 
new understanding of vital issues’ 


Phere still remain the few primary colors of which 
‘all drama is painted. but skill in mixing them has in- 
creased—indeed, the whole scheme of playwriting has 
changed as the world has grown younger. 

We speak of the past as old-fashioned. The present 
is youth, the past is old age. It has always been so. 
In all the vears [ have spent in active work, the 
theater has always set a new task for the producer. 
Stave traditions were good enough for a while, till 
the audiences outgrew them, and then began the con- 


flict between the old theater and the new. One day 
the heroine who used to shout her grief till the 


shook discovered that she found no sympathy 
Her snorts of pain, her rhythmie 
The acrobatic heav- 


gallery 
with her audiences, 
sobs, were no longer appreciated. 


ing of her bosom did not affect her audiences as in 
other years. What was the matter? Had they really 
erewn tired of emotional acting? No; they knew 
more about emotions, that is all. The world had 


made a few striking discoveries, people had been read- 
ing, and it had set them thinking. They had not 
denied the truth of emotional experiences; they had 


simply found out that there was nothing athletic in 
them. This sort of emotional display became too un- 
real even for the license of theatrical illusion that 


old theatergoers allowed their actors. So the ranting 
heroine of melodrama was banished from the stage. 
The hero walked the plank next, and plunged into 
oblivion. His waxed mustache, his painted cheeks, 
his perfectly penciled eyebrows, his air of smug vir- 
tue. no longer found a place in the hearts of the most 
susceptible. He, too. was banished with the disgrace- 
ful epitaph upon his tombstone: “ A Matinee Idol.” 
rhere were few who believed that the stage villain 
would ever reform, however. His sinister appearance 
and desperate criminal heartlessness were assets that 
the playwright parted with reluctantly. What, they 
asked, would become of the third-act thrill if this 
picturesque figure of villainy were subdued?  With- 
out his exaggerations of criminology how could any 
play have a plot? Who ever heard of a plot without 
a villain of the play to conceive it? So, obstinately, 
snort and dissemble with such obvi- 
nefarious purpose that the audiences 
it took five acts to unmask him, when 


he continued to 
ous cnergyv of 


wondered Ww liv 


his makeup was enough te put him behind the bars 
cn sight. His doom was sealed with the rest, how- 
ever, and the producer had to get rid of him. He 
was replaced by a new villain, the sort of. man whom 
no one suspected, no one feared, every one liked. He 
even became became the chief object of sympathy, be- 
cause people felt so sorry to see such a_ splendid, 
amiable, good-looking chap go wrong. He was such 
an alluring devil, too, that he won the tender fancy of 
pretty women, and took the place of the once woodeny 
hero. It was very difficult to get a hero who “ made 
good” with the public when the new villain was at 
his height of popularity. I feel that he has, in a 
way, done a great deal of good. 

There still remained the adventuress to deal with. 
For years and years she could never be an American. 
No amount of ingenuity would permit such a seem- 
ing falsehood. For many years she was associated 
chiefly with French, or Italian, or Spanish blood. Her 
badge of dishonor was the cigarette, her favorite color 
was a smashing red, the heels of her shoes were im- 
moral, and her black wig denoted the recklessness of 
her character. She usually spoke in broken English. 
to establish her at once as an undesirable : lien. It 
did not matter so much how broken it was—that, too, 
was immaterial. Most of the stage adventuresses were 
beautiful women, and these actresses contributed a 
great deal to the fashion of their day. We have not 
quite overcome this stage prejudice to an American- 
born adventuress, but the newspapers and magazines 
are enlightening us a great deal on this point. 

Briefly, these were the obstacles to theatrical prog- 
ress. To disperse them was easy enough, but to re- 
place them—that was the difficulty. The ethics of 
drama demanded that they be utilized. Clearly they 
could not be eliminated. The search for their substi- 
tutes brought about an interesting awakening. In re- 
placing the old-fashioned heroine we had to dig into 
the more vivid sort of literature. The producers 
looked around to see what people were doing when 
they were not in the theater, and they found that they 
were reading story books. The writers had been keep- 
ing abreast of the times, while the theater had clung 
too long to its traditions. Then came the vogue for 
the book play. This gave a distinct literary “ uplift” 
to the stage, and, in dramatizing the book, the theater 
gained new heroes and heroines, new wantons, new 
villains. In a general way the book play inspired in- 
genuity in the theater, and many stories were written 
and published with a view to their uitimate dramatic 
use. So the stage regained much of its popularity by 
dramatizing the literature of the hour. 

Personally, I must say, the book play did not appeal 
to me so much. A good deal of the first-hand subtlety 
of human nature was lost in the process of welding 
printed fiction to the breath and life of the stage. I 
had always lived so close to the heart-beats of men 
and women .that the ready-made story seemed to me 
but remotely possible for the required naturalness of 
my stage. It was like trving to make a painted swan 
curve its neck like a real one, or to give a property 
bird the illusion of wings that would make it really 
fly. 

The essence of success in a theatrical production I 
have always believed lies in its surprises, which the 
book play could not have. Lives have their moments 
of importance, and they are the thrills, the dynamic 
emotions. To show why they happen, and how they 
come about, is to produce realistic drama. With a 
sound knowledge of what should not be done in the 
theater, IT have always found more than I could use of 
things that could be done there. The province of 
literature is a very different field from that of the 
theater. I can speak only, of course, of my own dra- 
matie view, with which some have differed. 

I believe in the play that deals with life in its mo- 
ments of importance, in a crisis of emotions that 
brings surprise and thrills, if possible, to the audi- 
ences. Life, in its most prosaic moods, is always ex- 
posed to them. ‘They come unexpectedly, swiftly, with 
an aftermath that startles us with a new wisdom, a 
better knowledge of human nature. These were the 
things I tried to apply to my productions. To- meet 
the progress of current psychology, rather than adapt 
the meaning of current events, has been my chief 
interest. 

I knew that the heart of the wanton had all the hu- 
manity of all women, but that her life was obviously 
full of dramatie contrasts. She was a heroic figure 
to the crowd that locked on and followed the surprises 
of her emotional events. I knew that in most women’s 
lives the horrer of temptation had been secretly fought, 
and that they would understand the thrill of its dra- 
matie conflict. Then, too, I knew that most women 
can be spiritually redeemed, and that here was ma- 
terial for a suggestion of the beauty of a soul, that. 
after having been dragged through the mud, is trium- 
phantly restored to the peace that passeth all under- 
standing. 

Long before some of my plays had made their suc- 
cess, long before the production of “The Heart of 
Maryland,” my dramatic purpose had broken away 
from stage traditions. My productions were modern 
pictures of modern life. My aim has always been to 
find the dramatic material of the present, even if it 
led me to the edge of a rainbow. It has often done 
this, for intuition is a master one must not disobey. 

Nearly everything I have selected for dramatic pro- 
duction has been chosen under this spell. An instinct 
for the theme that is uppermost in the world’s progress 
is no credit to the individual, because it is a gift. 
realized then that a new dramatic material was at 
hand, that before long we could reach up and touch 
the rainbow of human aspirations at their best, at the 
intangible line that divides the natural from the 
supernatural. 

Within the past few years we have been reading a 
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great deal about these mystic themes that involve our 
emotions. The magazines have popularized these 
themes, not only in this country, but all over the 
world. I watch and read a great deal myself, and 
then I search for the dramatie crystal of what I read. 
A new play is the final result of my intuition for the 
universal theme of interest. 

The past has accomplisiied its evolution of progress 
in the theater logically. Crude enough at first, then 
startling in realism, to-day we are on the threshold 
of a theater that is adapting itself to the spiritual 
and the supernatural. If we must dramatize the 
present, as I believe, let us dramatize the most absorb- 
ing, the mest important events of life; sand these, 1 
think, concern its banishment of evil, its faith in the 
eternity of spirit. 

Not that I believe in limiting the theater to :one 
theme, to one formula of dramatic material, because 
that would narrow the tremendous scope of the stage. 
There is always room for the big play, whether the 
theme is finance, or divoree, or religion, or the 
passions. ‘There is room even for-the big burlesque, 
if it is the best. For myself, I am interested to-day 
in the idea on the horizon, in the problems of the 
soul, for they are the most compelling facts of the 
present. 


I have sometimes thought that the essence of life 
is in its mystery. The things that happen are not 


always done through our own volition, but through an 
infiuence we have not yet discovered. There is the 
supernatural in almost every event, no matter how 
prosaic the incident. We are growing nearer and 
nearer to the supernatural consciousness, which is the 
next step in the advancement of the theater. I re- 
member that when I produced “* The Darling of the 
Gods ” with Mr. Long, we often discussed this ques- 
tion in my studio. In that play a deliberate appeal to 
the supernatural perceptions of the public was made. 
I was in doubt whether the theater could accomplish 
this appeal, whether it would be understood, whether 
the poetry of a supernatural tableau would be received 
with the reverence it deserved. However, it was part 
of the Japanese religion, and it belonged there, and 
it made a profound impression. I refer to the apotheo- 
sis of the play, its final scene. By searching in the 
magazines and the newspapers, and the everlasting 
output of the printing-press, these things are found. 
And there is another way, which is quite beyond 
any reasonable calculation. In my own experience, I 
have been unable sometimes to justify my ultimate 
reasons for a production. I only know that there 
is a dormitory for ideas, where they sleep quietly as 
long as they please, and when they awake they drag 
me with intense energy to the stage. Where they find 
lodgement, or how long they sleep, is immaterial. 
They are the whisperings of new thought that fill the 
air, the unspoken truth secking definite form. 
Whenever I try to solve this mystery of how I find 
myself producing a certain sort of play, I think of 
that wonderful picture of Elihu Vedder, the well- 
known American painter. He tried to give form to an 
idea that, though vague, was deeply rooted in the 


human heart: the idea of spiritual eternity. The 
picture represents two figures. They are there in a 
mist, a vapor, a place between earth and heaven. One 


says, “ When did you come?” The other replies, “I 
enly died last night.” 

To-day some of us are trying in the theater to do 
what Elihu Vedder did: to give substance and logic 
to the unknown, to make a forecast of the inevitable. 
This, I think, is the highest purpose of art, to prove 
that poetry as well as prose may serve the interests 
of information in fact. We are too often inclined to 
neglect the reason of poetry, while all nature is its 
justification. 

It is the poetic adaptation of nature that has ab- 
sorbed the producer of stage pictures. Though his 
canvas is limited, it is not more so than the painter’s 
canvas. Beyond the margin of a miniature the whole 
world can be seen, if the miniature be faithful. It is 
easier to produce an effect in a circus, or upon a huge 
stage, than it is in the proscenium of a regular theater, 
The language of stage lighting is the language of the 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Jessie Bonstelle, in Elizabeth Jordan’s ‘‘ The Lady 
from Oklahoma,” at the Forty-eighth Street Theater 


Grace George, starring in a revival of.‘* Divorcons,” at the Playhouse 


Jane Cowl, in “‘ Within the Law,” at the Eltinge A scene from ‘‘What Happened to Mary,” at the Fulton. Olive Wyndham (center) as Mary 
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Your ducks will be 
healthier if they are al- 
lowed to bathe regularly 


The little lambs 
need exercise in 
abundance. We 
suggest the above 


The family cow, if 
afforded the right 
exercise, can be in- 
duced to furnish a 
liberal supply of 
milk-punch 
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When the farm horse cannot be used out-of-doors 
provide some means of exercise for ,him indoors 







| 
) Provide your hogs with amusement 
and see them laugh and grow fat 


SCIENCE ON THE FARM 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 
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Transmutation Explained 
Away 
By Leonard Keene Hirshberg, M.D. 


TIME was when every third savant was 
a dignified alchemist, and every fourth one 
an eminent astrologer. Those were the 
old days, to be sure, yet when you reflect 
upon the fact that the great industrial 
and practical sciences of chemistry and 
physies are the offspring of the one, and 
the science of astronomy the upshot of 
the other, you must, pause not in derision, 
but with a spirit of homage and humility 
before both of those ancient and medieval 
forebears of modern knowledge. 

The savants of that past era held it as 
a sane ambition of their hopes so to con- 
quer the baser things of the physical 
world that they might at will convert 
cheap minerals into fine gold. They held 
to the principle that there was an under- 
lying agent or element in all matter with 
a real capacity for changing granite or 
tin into gold; chalk or coal into diamonds; 
and even death itself into life. 

This philosopher’s stone, this scientific 
talisman, this elixir of life, this source of 
magical wealth, was alike the aim of the 
alchemist and the ignis fatuus of the ex- 
plorer and the adventurer. Indeed it was 
a lure that actually and ultimately led to 
fabulous wealth for mankind, if not for 
the individual seekers themselves. Not 
only did it lead to the discovery of Amer- 
ica and the Great Western Hemisphere, 
but this selfsame, selfish desire scoffed at 
by straight-laced Puritans, bigoted and in- 
tolerant dervishes of religion, as well as 
the prudes of that day, resulted not only 
in the establishment of religious and 
moral freedom, but in the creation of the 
sciences of chemistry, physics, electricity, 
agriculture, and all the other wealth- 
creating industries of modern life. 

As the great new sciences of chemistry 
and physics became firmly established 
nearly every serious-minded investigator 
ceased his attempt to transmute iron, zinc, 
and the baser metals into gold or silver. 
The men who so continued to experiment 
were sent to Bedlam. In brief, they were 
until three years ago, in 1910, called mad- 
men, and dubbed liars or fools. 

Then with a vengeance there emerged 
again into the calcium glare of the scien- 
tifie world the long discarded principle of 
transmutation. The effulgence was none 
the less startling and blinding, since it 
emanated from one of the greatest chem- 
ists known to experimental science, to wit. 
Sir William Ramsay. 

When Sir William Ramsay announced 
that he could transmute copper into lith- 
ium, the scientific workers began to sit up 
and take notice. Madame Curie, the dis- 
coverer of radium, disputed Sir William’s 
results, but his eminence as a research 
worker of undisputed renown _ over- 
shadowed her. Even last year when he 
promulgated the fact that he had_ ob- 
tained carbon, boron, and many _ rare 
metals from other elements; when he told 
the astonished investigators that the an- 
cient alchemists were right and that an 
element like hydrogen could be built up 
into the gas, neon, then into oxygen, car- 
bon, and so on gradually up to lead and 
silver, to say that the laboratories were 
bestirred is to put it mildly indeed. Sir 
William Ramsay’s position was so secure 
that when he gave what seemed to be in- 
disputable evidence that lead came from 
ionium, and that radium came from lead— 
it had already been proved by Rutherford 
and Soddy that radium breaks up into 
niton, helium, and many other elements— 
when Sir William promuigated these star- 
tling discoveries, it sent a cold shiver up 
and down the spines of all but true- 
hearted believers. To overthrow the re- 
sults of so eminent a savant must per- 
force require even, if possible, a greater 
investigator. 

That very situation has now come to 
pass. Sir J. J. Thomson, who is the dis- 
coverer of those tiny corpuscles called 
electrons, myriads of which are contained 
in every atom, who is also the Cavendish 
professor of physics at Cambridge Uni- 
versity, England, and the leading investi- 
gator on electricity, magnetism, and light 
alive to-day, comes forward to deny Sir 
William Ramsay’s conclusions unequivo- 
cally. These were based upon the pres- 
ence of lines in the spectrum, a procedure 
known as spectrum analysis. 

Sir J. J. Thomson used an entirely dif- 
ferent method which is much more sensi- 
tive than was Sir William’s. For ex- 
ample, he used a glass bulb—ealled a 
Crookes tube—like those used in taking 
Roentgen-ray pictures. This is a vacuum 
tube from which all air has been ex- 
hausted. From it come negative or ca- 
thode rays and positive or anode rays. It 
was with the rays coming forth from the 
positive pole that the Cavendish professor 
discovered an entirely different explana- 
tion for the presence of new elements as 
described by his London confrére. 

Sir J. J. Thomson then began to ma- 
nipulate the discharge of positive rays 
from a large Crookes tube. It was con- 
nected by aluminum wires with an indue- 
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tion electrie current, when he found that 
a new gas which he calls X—closely like 
helium—and also the gas neon appeared on 
the scene. There was, however, never any 
obvious connection between the appearance 
of either of these gases and the material 
in the Crookes tube. These two gases, Y 
and neon, were neither increased or di- 
minished in amount, no matter whether 
oxygen, nitrogen, air, helium, or anything 
else was present. Yet Sir William Ram- 
say had erroneously concluded that these 
or similar elements were transmuted from 
the metals acted upon by the rays. 

Professor Thomson then ascertained 
that the same conditions which gave rise 
to X also produced helium and neon. Yet 
his colleague, Sir William Ramsay, had 
overlooked the source of all of them and 
attributed their origin to the heavier ele- 
ments present. All of the supposedly 
revolutionary tests of Ramsay and _ his 
assistants were then repeated at the Cam- 
bridge physical department with different 
conclusions. 

A piece of lead bombarded with the posi- 
tive rays from the Crookes tube showed 
the presence of helium for two days, and 
though thus exposed for weeks to the posi- 
tive rays no more was found. This also 
disproves transmutation from lead. Plat- 
inum, oxygen, and hydrogen were simi- 
larly treated with much the same result. 
Briefly, there was not a tittle or jot of 
evidence in support of the transmutation 
of any element whatsoever. 

From Sir J. J. Thomson’s detailed and 
painstaking experiments, the deduction is 
comprehensive and inevitable that the 
hopes of the alchemists are just as chi- 
merical to-day as they were fifteen years 
ago. The elements supposed to have been 
transmuted in recent years by a little 
band of modern chemists are, after all, 
gases and elements actually present, yet 
hitherto unfound, hidden away deeply in 
the interstices of the metal from which 
they emanate. The bombarding rays from 
a Crookes tube merely liberate the im- 
prisoned elements, a power that even the 
greatest heat lacks. 

As for the discovery by 
helium in old, worn-out Roentgen ray 
bulbs, appearing only when they are 
heated, Professor Thomson shows this to 
be due to the previous liberation of the 
helium, which adheres to the pores of the 
glass until the heat drives it off. It is 
also possible that all elements are slightly 
radio-active or that certain elements are 
driven into heavier metals during their 
manufacture into useful objects. Be all 
this as it may, the fact remains that the 
philosopher’s stone and the transmutation 
hypothesis have no leg left to stand upon. 
Moreover, Sir J. J. Thomson has again 
given pause to the radium enthusiasts, 
for they, too, must rearrange their the- 
ories and their researches and see, per- 
haps, whether radium itself really breaks 
up or merely expels the gases that are 
in it. 


Ramsay of 





Beating the Wheel 


Tue Casino of Monte Carlo, which 
draws its vast revenues from visitors by 
methods which have been described as 
“only a politer form of theft,” is itself 
frequently the victim of ingenious swin- 
dling. The games of Roulette and Trente- 
et-Quarante do not readily lend them- 
selves to cheating; nevertheless ‘the 
Bank ” has been robbed, more than onee, 
by rogues who, had they devoted their 
talents and patience to better aims, might 
have made fortunes more legitimately if 
less excitingly. 

The Ardisson swindle is still talked of 
—not without admiration—in Monaco; 
and its memorial remains, at the Trente- 
et-Quarante tables, in the fact that dif- 
ferent-colored packs of cards are used for 
every: game. But in Ardisson’s day the 
packs (i. e., the backs of the packs) were 
all alike; and his magnificent coup de- 
pended on this circumstance. Strolling 
up to the Trente-et-Quarante table, one 
day, with two brilliantly attired lady 
friends, he took his place in the crowd. 
The ladies separated from him, and one 
went to the other side of the table. Just 
as a game was about to commence, this 
lady* asked the croupier for change for a 
500-frane note. She received gold pieces, 
but fumbled them, and a moment later 
they had dropped and were rolling hither 
and thither all over the floor. There was 
a momentary disturbance; all eyes were 
diverted from the table; but attendants 
and onlookers helped her to retrieve her 
moriey; and presently the series of games 
were renewed. 

Ardisson and his other lady friend 
began staking, and time after time the 
cards turned up in their favor. In a very 
few minutes they had won, between them, 
a sum estimated at 180,000 franes. Then 
they walked off, joined by the third of 
the trio, left the Casino, entered a wait- 
ing carriage, and were whirled across the 
frontier into France. 

The authorities’ suspicions were 
aroused; the cards were counted, and it 
was found that there were several too 





many. In the diversion caused by the 
dropped coins, the croupier had substi- 
tuted a prepared pack, supplied to him 
previously by Ardisson. The rest was 
simple. But the extraordinary part of 
the affair was that the croupier had not 
even been bribed; he had done it purely 
as a friendly act. And the Casino com- 
pany—or, rather, the local authorities, 
who are much the same thing—gave him 
only two months’ imprisonment. When 
he was released he obtained employment 
again, but not as a croupier. The truth 
was that the Casino had learned a valu- 
able lesson—and they are always ready 
te pay, and pay smilingly, for fresh safe- 
guards. 

M. Blane, the founder of the present 
Casino Company, was in the habit of pay- 
ing in similar fashion for his experience. 
At first he issued counters for play, each 
counter being bought, at an office, with a 
five-frane piece. The counters got into 
local circulation, and were considered as 
good as cash; but it suddenly occurred to 
M. Blane to grow suspicious, and he 
“called in” all the counter-money. More 
than double the number of counters were 
returned than had been issued. M. Blane 
redeemed them all and only allowed 
actual coin on his green cloths in future. 

*Rouleaux d’or ”—rolls of gold coin— 
were allowed, at one time, each roll being 
sealed in paper and each representing the 
value of 1,000 franes. It was unneces- 
sary to open the rouleau when it was 
placed on the table. But one day a player 
who had lost his rouleau bought it back 
from the bank, on the plea that it was a 
specially lucky one. Again he lost, and 
again he bought it back. The paper be- 
came torn by a rake, and, lo! the rouleau, 
which ought to have been formed of a 
solid line of gold coins, was only a brass 
tube correctly weighted. Since then, rou- 
leaux placed on the table have to be torn 
open and their contents displayed. Quite 
a number of fake rouleaux had been in 
use—but, when lost, were always eagerly 
bought back by the syndicate who operated 
with them. 

Jaggers, the Yorkshireman, who studied 
the roulette wheels until he found one 
which had a bias, kept six clerks in order 
to find the number which appeared often- 
est, and in the end won eighty thousand 
pounds by his diligence. But now the 
wheels are not only inspected and leveled 
daily, but each wheel is changed. The 
wheels run on horizontal ball bearings, 
and each can be lifted from its bearings 
and transferred to a different table. This 
was done before Jaggers became aware of 
the alteration, and he lost forty thousand 
pounds, owing to his inattention. But he 
left Monte Carlo a moderately rich man, 
in spite of the Casino’s cunning. 

Oil-lamps illuminate the tables of play, 
as well as electric light. This is because 
it would be difficult, if not impossible, to 
extinguish all the oil-lamps_ simultane- 
ously. When gas was used, a gang-.of 
swell mobsmen contrived, one night, sud- 
denly to turn it off at the meter, and a 
terrible scramble for money ensued in 
the gaming-rooms. The bank lost heavily, 
and so did many private persons; but the 
ruse can now never be repeated, not only 
because oil is used as an illuminant, but 
because even the electricity is brought 
from two quite separate supplies. 

The Casino Company has, of course, 
been frequently blackniailed. Papers are 
started, in Nice and elsewhere, solely with 
the object of attacking the gambling, pub- 
lishing (often imaginary) lists of suicides, 
and so forth; and presently the papers 
and their editors vanish—bought out by 
the authorities. When M. Blane reigned 
he gave an annual banquet to pressmen, 
and in each napkin reposed a thousand- 
frane note. Whether this sort of thing 
continues is uncertain; the fact remains 
that the French press of the neighborhood. 
and even of Paris, is singularly silent on 
the subject of the less pleasant side of 
Monte Carlo, whereas if any gambler does 
happen to win a large sum the news is 
given large type everywhere. 





Carrier-Pigeons 


A MILITARY pigeon system is still main- 
tained in France, owing to the success of 
experiments made during the siege of 
Paris, when, of 302 carriers liberated 
from balloons, 73 returned safely. These 
birds bore messages photographed on col- 
lodion enclosed in goose quills, attached 
by silk threads to the upper part of the 
tail feathers. 

The modern French ecarrier-pigeon is a 
cross between the biset and the Belgian 
“traveler.” The prevailing type is large, 
with a long body, head, neck, and beak. 
The female lays two eggs at a time, from 
which are usually hatched a male and a 
female. Incubation lasts eighteen days, 
and both parents share in the process of 
upbringing. Birds chosen for races are 
fed on wheat, but when they are to be put 
to tests of endurance their diet is small 
dried beans and maize with water that 
contains iron, Beechnuts and buckwheat 





are sometimes given just before a race to 
impart extra strength for the flight. 

Training begins when birds are three 
or four months old. They are placed in 
baskets, taken a mile or so from home, 
and liberated. A few days later the 
process is repeated at a greater distance, 
and so on in successive stages, until a bird 
flies homeward 100 miles or niore. At 
five months it will fly 300 miles in ten 
hours. A pigeon, however, is not at its 
best until four or five years old, when it 
can easily cover 600 or 700 miles. The 
average speed of a good carrier is twenty 
miles an hour, and the height at which it 
flies is from 450 to 500 feet. The price 
varies from $4 for an ordinary specimen 
to $250 and more for a prize-winner. 





The Castor-oil Plant 


Tue rapid growth of the castor-oil 
plant has become proverbial. Some com- 
mentators have declared that the plant 
known as Jonas’s gourd was the ecastor- 
oil plant. There are vast plains in Ben- 
gal covered with the oil-producing vege- 
table. 

Immediately after the monsoon, when 
the water has receded, the peasant rakes 
the mire and puts the oil-plant seeds in 
the ground, two by two. The plants 
rapidly develop their great leaves and pro- 
duce their fruit, which grows in groups of 
capsules, acquiring a coppery green color 
mottled with purple and rich carmine. 
When the hot sun has dried the pods they 
burst. The women and children watch the 
pods and, when the first crack appears, 
they are ready to catch the precious seeds 
within. 

When the seeds have dried a few days 
the natives toast them, crush them in a 
mortar, and plunge them in boiling water, 
when the oil rises to the surface. 


TRAINED NURSE 


Remarks About Nourishing Food. 


“A physician’s wife gave me a package 
of Grape-Nuts one day, with the remark 
that she was sure I would find the food very 
beneficial, both for my own use and for my 
patients. I was particularly attracted to 
the food, as at that time the weather was 
very hot and I appreciated the fact that 
Grape-Nuts requires no cooking. 

“The food was deliciously crisp, and most 
inviting to the appetite. After making use 
of it twice a day for three or four weeks I 
discovered that it was a most wonderful 
invigorator. I used to suffer greatly from 
exhaustion, headaches, and depression of 
spirits. My work had been very trying at 
times and indigestion had set in. 

“Now I am always well and ready for any 
amount of work, have an abundance of 
active energy, cheerfulness, and mental 
poise. I have proved to my entire satis- 
faction that this change has been brought 
about by Grape-Nuts food. 

“The fact that it is predigested is a very 
desirable feature. I have had many re- 
markable results in feeding Grape-Nuts to 
my patients, and I cannot speak too highly 
of the food. My friends constantly com- 
ment on the change in my appearance. I 
have gained 9 pounds since beginning the 
use of this food.” 

“There’s a reason.” Read the little 
book, ‘‘The Road to Wellville” in pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time totime. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. ,.*,. 
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Deceptive Lights Along the Business Shore 


ALLOWANCES WHICH MUST BE MADE IN READING THE SIGNS GENERALLY TAKEN TO BE 


WKY T is a long time since there has ex- 
ee isted the same necessity as at 
SS) present, not only for scrupulous 
care in reading the so-called “ ba- 
rometers of business,” but for a 


clear understanding as to how they 
ought to be read. To know that 
rising bank-clearings, for example, 
usually indicate a rising volume of 


business is not enough—it is perfectly ‘possible for 
bank-clearings to be inereasing while the volume of 
business is actually falling off. To figure that be- 
cause railroad earnings uniformly show an_ increase, 
business is on the up-turn is another unsafe conclu- 
sion—there have been plenty of times in the past 
when earnings have increased while the tonnage actu- 
ally being handled was on a declining scale. And so 
it is with the other lights along the business shore. 
Intelligently observed, they form the one safe way 
for the business man to lay his course. Observed 
without appreciation ot their changing characteris- 
tics, they constitute as serious a form of danger as a 
set of lights which a navigator thinks he recognizes, 
hut in the identity of which he is mistaken. 

But if increasing bank-clearings and railroad earn- 
ings don’t oe mean increasing business, if 
money rates can be low while the real position is one 
of strain and al] the other signs are liable to mean 
just the opposite of which they usually mean, of what 
use are these so-called “barometers of business ”? 
Rather than take the chance of being so misled, would 
it not be better in the conduct of one’s business to dis- 
regard them entirely? 

Were it simply a chance as to what clearings and 
carnings and the other signs actually meant, there 
could be no question as to the folly of paying them 
any serious attention. Into the reading of these signs, 
however, by those who understand how they ought to 
be read. the element of chance enters not at all. In 
the taking of almost any scientific observation allow- 
ances have to be made. Just so it is in this case. In 
the use of statistics as to clearings, earnings, bank 
reserves, foreign trade, and the other things, not to 
knew how to make the necessary allowances is not to 
knew how to take the observation at all. 

Take bank-clearings, for instance. Ninety-five per 
cent. of the country’s business being done on checks, 
it might be thought that whenever the amount of 
checks passing through the clearing-houses is on the 
increase, the business which gives rise to the drawing 
of these checks must be on the increase, too. But by 
no means does that necessarily follow. Suppose, for 
the sake of illustration, that the total business done 
during this present week and during the correspond- 
ing week a year ago is exactly the same. Would 
exactly the same amount of money be required to do 
that business, and the same volume of checks pass 
through the various clearing-houses’ By no means. 
That would depend entirely upon prices. If wheat and 
cotton and leather and the other great staples were 
higher in price now than they were then, obviously it 
would take more money to do the same amount of 
business in them. The check drawn in payment, for 
instance, of a shipment of a thousand bushels of 
wheat would be considerably larger if wheat happened 
to be selling at a dollar a bushel than if it happened 
to be selling at only ninety cents. No more merchan- 
dise would have changed hands, but in the amount of 
money used and, so, of checks cleared, there would 
have been about a ten-per-cent. increase. 

The index-number, therefore, which is a sort of com- 
posite picture of commodity prices, must be taken 
into account in connection with this matter of bank- 
clearings. Small variations may be disregarded, but 
when the index-number is well above or well below 
the point at which it stood during the period whose 
clearings are being compared with those of the 
present, full allowance must be made. To fail to realize 
that a decided rise in commodity prices such, for in- 
stance, as has taken place during the past year, 
is in itself bound to make clearings seem large, would 
be completely to misunderstand their signific ance. 

Another important thing to bear in mind in con- 
nection with this matter of clearings is the locality 
in which the increases or decreases take place. A big 
increase in clearings for the country as a whole, we 
will say, is shown. Assuming that commodity prices 
are the same now as then, does it follow that general 
trade is more active? Not necessarily. The entire 
amount of the inerease, it may be, has taken place 
at New York or the other big cities, clearings out 
through the country shaving remained stationary. 
What would be shown by a condition like that? That 
stock speculation, presumably, was more active. Had 
the inerease in the clearings of the cities come from 
increased commercial business, this would not have 
failed to find a reflection in clearings at the smaller 
towns with which the cities do business. 

Passing from clearings to railroad earnings, it is 
evident that here, too, careful allowances must be 
made. Increases or decreases in railroad earnings, it 
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must be borne in mind, are in comparison with the 
same period during the previous year. What condi- 
tions were during that previous period is, therefore, 
of the very greatest importance. If conditions then 
were good and earnings were showing a satisfactory 
increase over the corresponding period of the year 
before that, a further substantial increase really 
means something. If, on the other hand, because of 
floods or strikes or any one of a hundred different 
causes earnings during the corresponding period last 
year were poor, what may look like brilliant in- 
creases may mean merely the getting back again to 
normal. ‘Too much care cannot be taken, especially 
following periods when railway traflic is known to 
have suffered, to note the actual condition of affairs 
during the period with which comparison is made. 

Allowance must also be made for the fact that rail- 
road earnings are necessarily somewhat late in re- 
flecting business conditions. In the case of most manu- 
factured products a number of weeks or even several 
months intervene between the time when the order is 
placed and the time when the goods, ready for ship- 
ment, are started on their way. Railroad earnings 
during any given month, therefore, do not, necessarily, 
reflect the activity of business during that particular 
month, but are rather a measure of orders previously 
placed. It is perfectly possible for general business to 
suffer a decided set-back and orders to fall off sharply, 
and still for railroad earnings to go on for a month 
or six weeks exactly as though nothing had happened. 

Of what use, then, if railroad earnings reflect a turn 
in business only after it has happened, are they as an 
indication of what is to come? Of no use at all if 
one thinks that he can pick up a report of a month’s 

railroad earnings and from it tell anything about the 
course of business, but of a good deal of use if one 
knows enough to compare earnings for several months 
and to determine tendencies therefrom. Railroad earn- 
ings now coming out, we will say, reflect the business 
done in February. Can I, by taking these earnings 
fcr the past week or the past fortnight, find out any- 
thing from them as to the probable course of business 
during the current month? Certainly not. But sup- 
pose I take these current earnings and those of the 
month before and those of the two or three months 
before that, and find, upon examination, that there 
was a distinet tendency one way or the other. As a 
business man, wouldn’t it be of the very greatest use 
for me to know that during a number of months pre- 
ceding February there was a decided movement up or 
down in progress, and that as late as the middle of 
February the movement was in full swing? Wouldn’t 
that help me in forming an intelligent estimate as to 
current conditions and those likely to prevail in the 
near future? 

In the use of the figures showing railroad earnings 
another important thing to bear in mind is that while 
month-to-month comparison is safe enough, year-to- 
year comparison is not, unless increased capitaliza- 
tion is allowed for. Every year the railroads of the 
country, to take care of their natural growth, increase 
the amount of their capitalization by ‘several hundred 
millions of dollars. On this new money, so to speak, 
put into the game, earnings have got to be shown. 
Suppose the railroads as a whole report gross earn- 
ings for this year the same as last year or the year 
before—would that signify that business had merely 
stood still? By no means. So much new capital hav- 
ing been employed, earnings ought to show a corre- 
sponding increase. Jf they don’t, it is a sign not that 
business has stood still, but that it is actually going 
hack. Nor can the figures be reduced to a_per- mile 
hasis and comparison made that way. Increase in 
capitalization by no means necessarily results in cor- 
responding increase in mileage. The money may be 
spent for cars, rails, improvement of roadbed, or a 
hundred other things. After it has been spent, the 
read ought to earn more per mile than it did before. 

The figures for foreign trade are another part of the 
industrial barometer which need to be read not only 
with care, but with understanding of the fact that 
they do not always mean the same thing. A _ big 
balance in our favor—that is to say, a big excess of 
exports over imports—is very generally taken. 
mean satisfactory business conditions. And so it does, 
as a rule, but by no means always. What caused the 
balance is of very great importance. Was it caused 
by a big increase in exports, imports holding up, 
too?—in that case, without question, conditions most 
satisfactory are reflected. But suppose that the 
balance in our favor turns out, upon examination, to 
have been the result not of an increase in exports, but 
rather of a decrease in imports. That would put a 
different face on the matter entirely. Stationary ex- 
ports and decreasing imports would have this effect 
of bringing into existence a big balance in our favor, 
but the existence of such a balance would be anything 
but a favorable sign 

Exactly that thing happened as late as 1908.  Ex- 
ports during that year were not so very much less 
than in the year before, but, owing to the post-panic 
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business depression, imports fell off from $1,423,000,- 
000 to $1,116,000,000. What was the result? That 
the balance of trade in our favor, naturally, suddenly 
swelled to big proportions. During the twelve months 
of 1908, as a matter of fact, the balance of trade in 
our favor ($636,461,360)—broke all records. And 
that occurred in a year three-quarters of which was 
marked by acute depression in business. Evidently 
the conclusion that a big balance of trade indicates 
prosperous business conditions is one that should be 
arrived at only after examination of what brought the 
balance into being. 

Even the premise that rising exports denote in- 
creasing trade activity is at times subject to modifica- 
tion. ‘Take it at a time when the crops—particularly 
the great export crop, cotton—have been large two 
seasons in succession. Total exports, in that case, are 
almost sure to run large. And even if agricultural ex- 
ports are excluded and manufactures are considered 
by themselves, it does not always follow that big ex- 
ports of manufactures indicate active trade. Back in 
1910 and the first part of 1911, for instance, when 
business was contracting, exports of manufactured 
products ran big for the simple reason that in any 
number of important lines it was a case either of 
finding an export outlet or of shutting down. Rather 
than do the latter, export agents, instructed to make 
such prices as would * keep things moving,” were sent 
post-haste to all the possible foreign markets. The 
result was a very considerable increase in our ex- 
ports of manufactured goods. But any one who drew 
therefrom the conclusion that business here was par- 
ticularly active would have been sadly mistaken. 

In the case of big imports, too, as indicating pros- 
perity, allowances must sometimes be made. As a 
general rule, rising imports do denote active trade 
and increased purchasing power. But, by a rise in 
commodity prices, imports are sometimes artificially 
stimulated. Under such circumstances, this being a 
good market in which to sell, merchandise is sent here 
in such quantity as to make it seem as though the 
demand for it and the activity in trade must be very 
great. Whenever (as, for instance, at present) the 
index-number shows commodity prices in general to 
be high, full allowance must be made therefor in the 
use of the figures for imports as a gauge of activity. 

But requiring perhaps the very greatest amount of 
‘are in reading is that section of the industrial ba- 
rometer concerning itself with the reserves of the 
banks of New York City and of the country as a 
whole. Easy money at New York with the banks 
there holding apparently ample reserves—how many 
times has that condition, and within the space of a 
very few weeks, been followed by high rates and 
money stringency! Big surplus reserves at New York, 
it is plain, are no guarantee of long-continued ease 
in the money position. A reading of the barometer 
which does not take into consideration the possible 
effect. on the position at New York of the banking 
pesition as a whole would be no reading of the 
barometer at all. 

Of infinitely greater importance, as a matter of 
fact, than the surplus reserves of the city banks, is 
the percentage of cash to deposits held by the banks 
out through the country. That, at least, is one part 
of the barometer whose meaning never changes. High 
percentage of cash to deposits means fundamentally 
easy conditions. Low percentage of cash to deposits 
means strain. Slack requirements for money may 
keep the latter condition from manifesting itself in 
high rates, but as long as it exists it needs only a 
moderate demand for funds to make itself felt. 

Surplus reserves in the city banks, however full, and 
money rates in the big cities, however easy, really 
mean very little except as they are taken in connec- 
ticn with the cash position of the out-of-town banks. 
What, indeed, constitutes the surplus reserves of the 
city banks except the excess cash of their “ country ” 
correspondents? Over these surplus reserves of the 
city banks the banks out through the country have 
absolute control. If a country bank wants cash its 
city correspondent has got to send it along, whatever 
the effect on its own reserve. If a number of banks 
out through the country all want cash at once, short 
work is apt to be made of the city banks’ surplus re- 
serve, however large it may be. 

What is important, then, is not so much the amount 
of cash belonging to their out-of-town correspondents 
held by the city banks, as the likelihood of these out- 
of-town banks wanting it back. That likelihood is ex- 
pressed in the percentage of the cash they themselves 
hold, to their deposits. If the percentage is high they 
are not apt to want back the money they have on 
deposit with their city correspondents and the surplus 
reserves of the latter may really mean something in 
the way of continued easy money. If, on the other 
hand, the percentage is low, these interior institutions 
are likely at any time to start calling upon their city 
correspondents for cash—with the “result that the 
surplus reserve is soon wiped out and the condition 
of apparent ease followed by one of actual stringency. 
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Science and the Burglar 


Science, while aiding mankind in. all 
sorts of beneficent ways, is at the same 
time aiding the cracksman to pursue his 
nefarious work with much more neatness 
and despatch, and with less danger to 
himself, than ever before. The modern 
burglar now spurns the clumsy outfit of 


crowbar, jimmies, and skeleton keys. He 
knows a trick worth a dozen of those. He 


carries a few ounces of nitroglycerine, a 
cylinder or two of oxygen and acetylene, 
and a blowpipe. With these easily con- 
cealed tools he can force his way through 
the toughest steel. 

The blowpipe is the deadly enemy which 
the safe manufacturer is now trying, with 
the aid of science, to circumvent. Under 
the intense heat that it generates the 
strongest steel crumples up like paper. A 
circle some two feet in diameter can be 
cut through the metal, even if an inch 
thick, in a few minutes. 

A steel plate which a shell from a 4.5 
gun fails to dent will fall an easy victim 
to a few cubic feet of oxygen and acetylene 
gas in combination. When the thermite 
process for welding iron was discovered, 
advantage was immediately taken of this 
for the purpose of burning through plates 
of steel. 

Deadly forces must be handled with care 
and an exact knowledge of the power of 
which they are capable. It is not for the 
reckless or the bungler to toy with the 
blowpipe or nitroglycerine. So Raffles 
sets to work to acquire a scientific knowl- 
edge and skill of manipulation that, if put 
to some legitimate use, might open up to 
him an honorable career. 

Quite recently a safe-breaker, whose suc- 
cessful career was suddenly halted by the 
law, fairly amazed expert scientists by 
the completeness of his library, which 
comprised a valuable collection of books 
in French and German written by scien- 
tists for presentation to technical socie- 
ties. He made a specialty of the subject 
of the force of the blowpipe on metals. 
He admitted that he had spent three 
vears in this study. A laboratory adjoin- 
ing his library was small and compact, 
but for completeness of equipment would 
have done credit to a science school. In 
this laboratory he had made some im- 
provements. 

No sooner does the scientist discover 
some tremendous force than he must set 
to work to counteract that force in the 
hands of the criminal. It is said that 
recent experiments have produced a steel 
that will even withstand the blast of the 
blowpipe. 





How to Grow Strong 

Ir is not logical for a man to swing 
in the air hanging on two rings by his 
hands, according to George Hébert, a 
French naval lieutenant who has devoted 
himself to the study of physical culture. 
Such exercise demands abnormal efforts 
which must be harmful because they do 
not respond to any necessity. For the 
same reason it is poor gymnastics to raise 
and to hold the arm in the air while hold- 
ing the rest of the body motionless. The 
result of such action is incomplete develop- 
ment. The arm should be exercised by 
throwing something, by climbing or by 
boxing, and the legs should be exercised 
by running or swimming, because these 
essentially natural movements have -a 
happy reaction on the whole organism. A 
particular movement may be interesting 
in the case of invalidism, when the sub- 
ject is capable of ordinary exercise, but 
when people are in health and anxious to 
become strong there is only one means of 
obtaining physical improvement, and only 
one form of efficacious physical culture. 
That is to carry out such exercises as were 
imposed by nature upon the men of the 
forests, and such as are in use now among 
savages. These are walking, running, 
leaping, climbing, lifting, jumping, boxing, 
and swimming. All the obligations of 
primitive life have a place in these eight 
natural exercises. 





The First ‘‘ Pure Food ”’ 
Labels 


AMERICAN “ pure-food labels ” are issued 
in pursuance of an Act of Congress dated 
June 30. 1906; the first ‘* pure-food la- 
bels,” it appears, were of a date some- 
thing like 900 nc. These, brought to light 
by the Harvard Palestine expedition, are 
thought to be the first instance on record 
where a government took upon itself the 
task of seeing that its products were 
really what they were represented to be. 

These early labels were found among 
specimens of ancient Hebrew writing in 
the city of Samara. They were employed 
as seals on wine and oil jars. They set 
forth the year in which the wine was 
deposited in the cellars and they state 
the vineyard whence the wine came. The 
wine was deposited in what was practical- 
ly a government storehouse. On the oil 
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jars the label reads “ A Jar of Pure Oil,” 
with the name of the district producing 
it. These records, some seventy-five in 
number, pertain to the period of King 
Ahab, who lived about three thousand 
years ago. The names appearing in the 
inscriptions indicate that not only the 
king himself, but many other men, stored 
their wines and oils in this warehouse. 

According to Professor Lyon, the script 
in which the inscriptions were drawn up 
is the Phenician, which was widely cur- 
rent in antiquity. It is quite different 
from the so-called square characters in 
which the existing Hebrew manuscripts 
of the Bible are written. 





Nature’s Freaks in Australia 


THE animals and plants of the world 
are divided into regions almost as clearly 
marked as the political boundaries of em- 
pires. The Australian region is perhaps 
the most clearly mirked and the most 
peculiar of them all. Its indigenous in- 
habitants, both animals and plants, be- 
long to a bygone epoch of the world. Be- 
sides the island-continent of Australia 
itself, with Tasmania, the Australian life- 
region includes New Guinea, the largest 
of all islands, 300,000 square miles in 


area, and the large islands stretching 
from New Guinea toward Java and 
Borneo, but not including these two. At 


a remote epoch this whole region was 
continuous land. At a period still more 
remote, in the secondary age of geology. 
only one part of the whole area was above 
the sea, that part of Australia which is 
on the side farthest from New Zealand; 


and this huge southwestern island had 
already received the ancestors of _ its 


ancient plants and animals, probably from 
southern Asia. 

At the period when this southwestern 
island was first populated by mam- 
malian animals, one of the most important 
matters in animal life, namely, the pro- 
duction of the young, was still at a very 
early stage. Among many of the animals 
the old fashion of laying eggs, inherited 
from reptile ancestors, still remained, even 
though the young were fed with milk 
after they were hatched. In Australia 
there are still some of these primitive 
mammals which lay eggs; the duck-billed 
platypus, or ornithorhyneus, and the 
echidna, or porcupine ant-eater, which is 
almost equally primitive. But the great 
majority of the Australian mammals had 
already, even at the remote period we are 
considering, got one stage beyond the egg- 
laying epoch. They produced their young 
alive, though still hardly beyond the 
foetal stage, small, blind, naked, unformed 
creatures which had to be tucked into a 
skin pouch on the abdomen of the mother. 
and kept there, within convenient reach 
of the milk supply, till they got their 
proper growth and were better able to 
fend for themselves. These pouched or 
marsupial animals are characteristic of 
Australia, though there are a few strag- 
glers, like the opossum, in the New World. 
Most conspicuous among the Australian 
marsupials, or pouch-bearers, are the kan- 
garoos, of which there are nine species of 
large size, and forty smaller species, as 
well as a curious tree-climbing kangaroo, 
in New Guinea. The largest, the great red 
kangaroo, stands five feet high and weighs 
as much as a man. 





To Outwit Oily Thieves 


TIME Was when the horse-couper was 
the perfect personification of ways that 
are dark and tricks that are vain; but 
in these days of motoring some garage- 
keepers are up to more devious ways of 


tricking the unwary than any __horse- 
couper ever dreamed. Most garage- 


keepers are honest, but certain ones are 
not. They have, for example, the habit 
of selling inferior lubricating oil at the 
highest price and under the name of the 
best makers—though they sell the oil in 
bulk. They have a saying that it’s a poor 
helper who can’t draw from the same 
harrel any oil that is demanded. The in- 
telligent motorist can easily guard against 
these thieves. All he nee.s to do is to 
insist upon getting his lubricating oil in 
its original package—sealed—and he is 
safe. But he must insist and he must be 
sure that the seal is intact. 





Joss-Sticks 


Joss-StTIcKS, which are almost as fa- 
miliar a sight to us as they are to 


Orientals, are made in vast quantities in 
China and other countries of the East. 
They consist of bamboo rolled in stems, in 
different odoriferous drugs, two of which 
are aconite, which serves to protect the 
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“biters?” 


There’s just one 
joy smoke in this 
y_ world for you 


That’s Prince Albert—pipe and ciga- 
rette tobacco made by a patented 
process that removes the bite and the 
“parch” and gives every man the 
privilege of smoking as much as he 
wants every day—without regrets! 


We've been game enough to spend a 
fortune to perfect the Prince Albert 
process and another fortune to #e// you 
about this smoke. 
along with the “ranks” and 
You try 


How long are you 


PRINCE ALBERT 


the national joy smoke 


Can you get behind the fact 
that millions of pounds of 
Prince Albert are being 
smoked in jimmy pipes and 
cigarettes by men who 
switched their brands be- 
cause they took us at our 
word and gave P. A. a try- 
out? If P. A. pleases mill- 
ions of men, we declare 
it will please you! 


The ‘‘get acquainted’’ 
toppy red bag, 5c, is 
weather and soil-proof 
jacketed, inside and 
out. It’s a_ mighty 
handy little package 
for cigarette smokers. 
The tidy red tin, 10c, is 
popular because it lies 
flat in your pocket. 
Also, handsome pound 
and half-pound humi- 4 
dorjars. Prince Albert 
is sold everywhere. 


R. J. REYNOLDS 
TOBACCO CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
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Try One of Our 
Dry Varieties 
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Martini—Regular 
Martini—Dry (medium) 
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Manhattan—Regular 
Manhattan—Dry ~ 
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G.F.Heublein 
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MONTESSORI 
SYSTEM 


In Theory and Practice 


Dr. THEODATE L. SMITH 


OF CLARK UNIVERSITY 


This book, written by an American 
educator, and including certain re- 


a simple and practical introduction 
to the system of elementary educa- 
tion which bears the name of Dr. 
Maria Montessori, of Rome. 

The methods of Dr. Montessori, 
which have been tested in various 
American schools, are here set forth 
fully for the first time, together with 
a complete account of the results 
obtained. 

The book will be found of great 
practical value to parents, teachers, 
and every one interested in the edu- 
cation of children. 
Photographs Taken Especially for this 
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Catching Sea-Turtles by Hand 


Takine turtles in the Fiji Islands, 
where this animal is so important, is more 
like sport than work, and almost as excit- 
ing to watch as to take part in. Two men 
go out in a light canoe. One paddles in 
the stern while the other lies upon -his 
stomach with his head projecting over 
the bow, and with a heap of pebbles at 
hand. With scarcely a ripple from the 
paddle the canoe is propelled gently to and 
fro over the bottom where grows the green 
sea-grass which is the turtle’s favorite 
food. Suddenly the watcher in the bow 
lifts his hand, and, as the motion of the 
boat is checked, he takes a pebble from 
the heap beneath him and drops it gently 
into the water. Down it goes pat upon 
the shell of the pasturing turtle. Unsus- 
pecting danger, and apparently not at all 
affected by the shadowy object overhead, 
the beast crawls lazily out of reach of such 
accidents and begins to feed again. 
Steered by hand-signals from the man in 
the bow, the canoe swings her head over 
him again, and a second stone taps rudely 
at his shell. It may need a third or even 
a fourth tap to convince the animal that 
this rain of projectiles from the upper 
world is more than accidental, but the un- 
wonted exercise thus forced upon him at 
meal-time has shortened his breath. Air 
he must have, and he makes slantwise for 
the surface. 

Then the sport begins. The bow man 
springs up, snatches off his loin-cloth, and 
plunges down into the depths. He knows 
that success in his art lies in seizing the 
creature by the edge of the fore flipper, 
and in turning him over before he reaches 
the surface. It is a slippery handhold, 
but if he grasps the limb higher up his 
hand will be nipped between the flipper 
and the sharp edge of the shell; while to 
seize a turtle by a hind flipper is to put 
one’s self in the attitude of a tin-can tied 
to a puppy’s tail. Having been both skil- 
ful and lucky, as these amphibious and 
agile Fijians usually are, and got a 
proper grip upon the edge of the fore 
flipper, the man must next manage to turn 
the turtle on his back. To this the ani- 
mal strongly objects, and the spectator 
sometimes watches an underwater contest 
which could hardly be matched for sensa- 
tional interest. If success follows the 
swimmer’s effort, he must still guide the 
turtle to the surface before letting go; 
and there the steersman is ready to help 
get the prize into the canoe. No one less 
accomplished in swimming and long diving 
than a South Sea Islander could hope to 
do much at this game. 

The turtle in Fiji has royal rank—or 
had in the primitive state of things. 
Every considerable chief had his band of 
turtle-catchers, who were expert at the 
business of catching their prey in nets. 
These nets, sometimes two hundred yards 
long and twelve feet wide, were taken in 
canoes out to deep water and hung from 
floats in a great semicircle, the ends of 
which were. brought to the reef. This 
was to intercept the animals on their way 
back from their pastures in the shallows, 
and a perfect knowledge of their habits 
guided the fishermen in choosing the 
proper place and time. This method is 
still followed. If the turtle takes fright 
at the net, the men drive it forward with 
much noise and- splashing, until the jar- 
ring of the floats show that the victim is 
entangled. Returning, the catch is an- 
nounced by loud blasts on the conch-shell 
trumpet, and the canoes are received with 
the same noise of triumph as used in 
former days to greet the boats that 

‘brought back the bodies of enemies to 
furnish materials for a cannibal feast. 





Praying for Prey 

Most persons know the praying mantis 
—that large, greenish, grasshopper-like in- 
sect which holds up adoring arms as if 
venerating some deity of the woods, or 
making an invocation—an oracle among 
insects, as the old Greeks thought it. But 
these attitudes of prayer conceal the most 
atrocious habits; these supplicating arms, 
to fall into Fabre’s picturesque phrasing, 
are lethal weapons; these fingers tell no 
rosaries, but exist to seize the passer-by. 
Although a member of a vegetarian family, 
the mantis feeds exclusively upon its liv- 
ing prey. It is a tiger in ambush; and if 
only it had sufficient strength its ogrish 
appetite, and its horrible facility of con- 
cealment by color and form among the 
green leaves where peaceful insects travel, 
would make it the terror of the country- 
side. 

At first glance it does not look very ter- 
rible. Its neck is flexible and it can turn 
its head and look with sharp eyes in all 
directions, but no formidable jaws affright 
a victim. In its powerful uplifted fore 
limbs lies the hidden danger, the cruel 
trap. Each long thigh, shaped like a 
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flattened spindle, carries on the forward 
half of its lower face a double row of 
steely spines, alternately long and short; 
and three needle-like spikes, longest of all, 
rise behind the parallel rows, between 
which the fore leg lies when folded in 
“prayer.” This forepart of the leg is 
similarly armed, but with smaller spikes, 
and terminates in a hook with a blade 
like a pruning-knife and a tip as sharp as 
a needle. Handle the insect incautiously, 
and this armament discovers itself to you 
instantly, thrusting its needles and blades 
into your flesh, gripping you in a stinging 
vise and foreing you to crush it to get 
free. 

When the mantis is in repose these 
weapons are folded and pressed against 
the chest, showing nothing of their 
ferocity. The bandit’s sword is sheathed 
and it seems at its devotions. But let a 
victim come within reach and the ruse— 
if ruse it be—is abandoned like a flash. 
The three long joints of the deadly fore 
limbs straighten and shoot out their tal- 
ons, which strike the victim: like the un- 
sheathed claws of a cat and drag it back 
between the saws of the thighs. The vise 
closes with an upward motion, as a man 
would bring his hand up to his shoulder, 
and no cricket, grasshopper, beetle, or 
spider can struggle out of the crook of 
that terrible elbow. 





Old Panama 


CHRISTOPHER CoLtumsus did his best, by 
a painstaking exploration of the Central- 
American isthmus between Honduras and 
Darien, to find an outlet to the Orient. 
He was born too late for that. Recent 
geological investigations have shown that 
there was a time when the region at 
present occupied by the Panama Canal 
was well below sea-level, with the excep- 
tion of certain elevations which, before 
Columbus, had the appearance of islands. 

After the discovery of the Pacific by 
Balboa in 1513 Spain took a lively in- 
terest in the isthmus, since explorations 
had revealed the presence of valuable 
minerals on the west coast of South Amer- 
ica. The following ten’ years saw the 
undertaking of numerous expeditions of 
vessels of small tonnage on the Atlantic 
side of the isthmus. These boats were 
shipped in pieces to the Pacific coast and 
there put together again, and placed on 
the water. In 1523 the Spanish king 
wrote to Cortez, then in Mexico, directing 
him to find a navigable passage to con- 
nect eastern with western ports. There 
had already been constructed, from Nom- 
bre de Dios, forty miles east of Colon 
City, a route that had its terminus at Old 
Panama, the ruins of which are about 
five miles northwest of the present town. 
This roadway was paved and it is an open 
question if it served for wheel traftie or 
merely as a pack-horse trail. Anyhow, it 
was long used for the transportation of 
the precious metals of Peru destined for 
shipment to Spain. Old Panama was 
much enriched by this means and tempted 
Morgan, the English buccaneer, who made 
a clean sweep of the place. 

Cortez, meanwhile, had been unable to 
establish a water connection between 
Mexico and Panama. A Spanish decree 
in 1634 directed the exploration by ex- 
perts of the region between the Chagres 
and Panama, to see if it were possible to 
find an outlet to the river into the Pacific. 
Governor Pascual Andagoya drew up a re- 
port in which he stated that “ insurmount- 
able difficulties ” forbade the junction of 
the two oceans. This, in fact, was the 
first canal commission. 





Wine to Make Hens Lay 

Ir is reported from France that Pro- 
fessor Joubert, of the Agricultural College 
at Fontainbleau, has discovered a simple 
method of making hens lay. It appears 
that the Professor feeds them with wine in 
addition to their ordinary food. 

Ar elaborate series of experiments was 
conducted by Joubert, and these produced, 
it is said, the same result in every case. 


In eacl instance he experimented during 
the four winter months with two sets of 


twelve fowls of the same breed, adding 
bread soaked in wine to the food of one 
of the two sets of twelve. In every case 
the wine-fed hens laid more eggs than the 
others. 





New Uses for Cement 


ENGINEERS are pointing out the value 
of cement grouting for repairing defective 
masonry, lining walls, and making tunnel 
roofs water-tight. In Germany a _ well 
polluted by infiltrations was put into 
satisfactory condition by lowering into a 
sheet-iron drum, filling the space between 
the drum and the walls of the well with 
Portland cement, and withdrawing the 
drum after the cement had set. The 
damaged masonry of a tunnel was repaired 
by injecting liquid cement under pressure. 
Air at a pressure of seventy-eight pounds 
per square inch sufficed to force the 
cement into place. ; 
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_ Vitalized Rubber 
in. Diamond {cia} Tires 
calls ahalton Short Mileage” 


All types of Diamond Tires 


are made of Vitalized Rubber— 


a new process discov- 
ered by our chemists 
which toughens pure 
rubber so that it will give 
you the greatest mileage— 
stand the friction of the 
road and the pull of the 
engine — adapt itself from 
one end of the thermome- 
ter to the other—from high 
speed to low—and under 
all these conditions you, at the wheel, are riding with 
mind-comfort, free from possible tire worries. 

Additional Diamond advantages — Perfect 3-Point Rim 
Contact, No-Pinch Safety Flap for inner tube protection 


—and, if you wish, the now famous Diamond Safety 
(Squeegee) Tread. 


So this time buy Diamond Vitalized Rubber Tires 
—you can get them to fit your rims at any of the 


25.000 Diamond Dealers 


always at your Service 














Golfers! Get in an Hour’s More Play 


Why waste valuable daylight get- 
ting to the golf links, when a 
motorcycle will make you entirely 
independent ? 

Go to the golf course on an 


Sndian Motocycle 


The Indian will take you anywhere at a moment's 
notice from 4 to 50 miles an hour absolutely without 
fatigue. Easier to ride than a bicycle. A twist of the 
wrist applies and releases the power. Upkeep costs 
next to nothing. Needs no garage. Saves its cost in 
no time by the added pleasure and the time you save. = 
Why stop playing at the 13th hole to catch the “5:39"? Get an Indian! 
Among the 1913 improvements are the Cradle Spring Frame, new style Luggage Carrier and Footboards giving 
choice of 2 comfortable riding positions. Most comfortable, powerful and reliable motorcycle on the market. 

Prices: 4 H.P. Single, $200; 7 H.P. Twin, $250 —f.o.b. Factory 

Ask for free demonstration at any of our 2,000 dealers throughout the country. 

Write us for free 1913 catalog describing all models and improvements 


THE HENDEE MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 927 State St., Springfield, Mass. 
(Largest Motorcycle Manufacturers in the World) 
Branch and Service Stations: 
Denver San Francisco Atlanta 
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UNEASY HEADS 


(Continued from page 9) 


the court that you find those whom you 
cannot trust. 

King Nikola of Montenegro two 
amusements—writing poetry and playing 
poker. He is so keen on the game that he 
has been known to play on the top of a 
hill in full view of the battle-field. with a 
military band going close in his ears. But 
he can fight, too, and has taken his shot at 
the Turk more than once during the war. 
His great characteristic is despotism. He 
only gave his country a constitution be- 
cause he found his own family clique get- 
ting too powerful. He has got his opposi- 
tion in the Parliament. down to six by the 
simple method of imprisonment. There 
have been several plots against his life, 
but he always managed to nip them in 
the bud, put the ministers who were sup- 
posed to be involved into thains and kept 
them there. Several influential men, in- 
cluding the country’s one liberal Prime 
Minister, the luckless Radovitch, jhave 
been in that uncomfortable state for nigh 
feur years. And yet King Nikola will 
bring the tears to your eyes with his elo- 
quence, when he gets onto Austria’s teas- 
ings, and Mr. Pashitsch’s perpetual stir- 
ring up of discontent. “The trouble is.” 
he once said to me—* the trouble is that 
my subjects who go to Belgrade to study 
come back with radical ideas for which 
my country is not vef ripe. These are 
the men who plot against me, because my 
son-in-law, King Peter, hopes to reign 
here. But he is wasting his time, I can 
assure you.” 

This is King Nikola’s view. American 
ideas have got in, too. Six thousand 
Montenegrins came back from America to 
fight for Seutari, and are spreading re- 
publican ideas in the camp and trenches. 
If Seutari goes to Albania, it will be a 
had lookout for the old King’s dynasty. 
for his subjects have an idea that his 
plottings with Austria will alone account 
for its The old man loves money. 
He begs from all his rich neighbors. Aus- 
tria. Russia, and Italy give him large 
sums vearly. He says they are for the 
‘development of Montenegro: many Monte- 
negrins doubt it and believe it is for the 
royal family. He is credited with having 
several million frances invested in Amer- 
ica. Te has ten children to provide for if 
he is forced to go. His constant begging 
annovs M. Kokoweeff, Russia’s Premier, 
beyond words. There is generally a pas- 
‘sage of arms between them when Nikola 
visits St. Petersburg. but last time Kokow- 
ceff won. As usual, King Nikola proposed 
aiter-dimmer spirit-rapping, and the Tsar 


has 


loss. 


assented. Old Nikola called up the ghost 
of Alexander the Third. There was a 


long conversation, and the ghost finished 


by saying that Nikola ought to have 
60.000) rubles ($30,000) from the Im- 


perial purse. Next morning, the Tsar, a 
confirmed spiritist, told Kokowceff, who is 
no spiritist, but knows King Nikola’s 
weakness. “When was this, Sire?” he 
asked. 

“Oh, at about ten o’clock,” replied the 


Tsar. 


' 
’ 


“So TL supposed,” said the wily Kokow- 
coeff. “ Feeling nervous, T, too, called up 
the ghost of His Imperial Majesty, Alexan- 
der the Third, at two o'clock. He told 
me that he had wanted to get into com- 
munication with Your Majesty, or with 
me, because he had thought over the mat- 
ter of King Nikola and come to the con- 
clusion that Montenegro was costing too 
much, and 600 rubles would be quite 
enough this time.” And six thousand was 
all poor old King Nikola got that trip. 

One thought that predominates over 
all others as I observe the Balkan courts 


is the conviction that the days of their 
monarehs are nearly over. Even Rou- 
manians, with their aristocracy, speak 


more and more of a republic. The germ 
of republicanism seems to have got into 
the air. It will be interesting to see 
how far it will spread. 





DRAMATIZING THE 
PRESENT 


(Continued from 18) 


poets that commands the sun, moon, and 
stars, the sea, and sky to speak. 

So much that is kind and compliment- 
ary has been said about the lighting of 
my production that T have always been 
greatly encouraged to devote my utmost 
efforts in that direction. If the successful 
results of my light effects were a matter 
of mechanical invention, they would be 
adaptable to any theater: but they are 
not. There are always distinguished copy- 
ists who can feel the artistic beauty of 
an original picture when it is before them; 
but the original painting still retains its 
identity. In a lesser degree, the lighting 
of each new scene that T produce is a new 
and original picture, which retains its 
identity once T have painted it. My 
process of producing light effects bears the 
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WAITER: “And how did you find the steak, sir?” 


CUSTOMER: ‘Oh, quite simple. 


I lifted up the potato, and there it was.” 
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Near the first hole, Pelha 


Coldwell Demountable Cutters. 


These cutters are removable at will, like the blade of 
a safety razor, and two or more go with each machine. 
If one cutter needs sharpening or repair, it takes 
less than a minute to remove it from the frame and 


attach another. 


No waste of time sending the whole mower to the shop. No 


heavy freight charges. Send for 
leaflet giving full description and 
prices, together with practical 
booklet on The Care of Lawns. 
The Coldwell Company 
makes lawn mowers in 150 
different styles and_ sizes. 
The Coldwell Combination 
MotorRollerand Lawn Mow- 
er is the best and most eco- 
nomical mower ever made for 
use on large stretches of lawn, 


“Always use the BEST. The BEST is the cheapest. 
Coldwell Lawn Mowers are the BEST. 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY 


NEWBURGH, 


m Bay Park links, N. Y. 
You get practically two horse mowers in one with 


Demountable Horse Mower 
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Spring and Summer Tours by All Routes, escorted or inde- 
pendent as preferred. 
uniformed interpreters at stations and ports. 


THOS. COOK & SON 


Boston, 
Toronto, 





NEW YORK 












Best tour-leaders, 
Program 32. 


Inclusive fares. 
Steamship Tickets All Lines. 
245 Broadway, New York, or 


Sag eg Chicago, Montreal, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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A voyage on a sun-kissed sea 
nd just what you wor 


$375,00-SOUTH SEA ISLES-$325.00 


Tour of the South Pacific 


HAWAII, SAMOA, AUSTRALIA, pas ZEALAND, 


RAROTONGA and TAHITI. 


A delightful tour of two months—22daysat ports. Splendid steamers 
of Sydney Short Line. sailing from San Francisco every two weeks. 


and Back, Ist ¢ 


e110. WE LULU ‘lass, 
ROUND THE WORLD TOUR, $606 ist class; $880 2nd. 
Visiting five continents. 
OCEANIC S, S. CO., 673 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Send for folder. 





same relation to the stage that the painter 
does to hes canvas. Where the painter 
has his scene in front of him, however, 
the theatrical producer is obliged to rely 
upon his memory. I have often sat in an 
orchestra seat, at rehearsal, and painted 
a moonlight scene from my recollection of 
an actual one. I have directed the distri- 
bution of lights on the canvas as a painter 
manipulates his colors, shading here, 
brightening there, till the effect was com- 
plete. It was all done at that one sitting, 
for the first time, but I could never re- 
paint that picture. Once I have worked 
out the lighting of a scene, sometimes till 
I am almost blind, there are no changes 
afterward. The mechanism completes it, 
but the inspiration of a few hours makes 
it. 

To return to the question of the super- 
natural in its relation to the theater. 
There is as much truth in the supernatural 
as there is in the natural, but it may be 
more difficult to visualize. I am inclined 
to believe that the expression of super- 
natural truth is, in itself, a supernatural 
message to the artist, and I say this from 
the logic of experience. 

“The Return of Peter Grimm,” for in- 
stance, was a play that grew out of super- 
natural causes. I was told, over and over 
again, that I could not sustain the ghost- 
light illusion on the stage without the 
traditional green light and wax-white 
stage figure. I had to violate stage tra- 
dition, almost to ignore my knowledge 
of the theater, that I might make way 
for a new and untried stage effect. 

To veil the story of this play, to convey 
supernatural suggestions without obvious 
staginess, I selected the month of April 
for its episode, the fairy month of the 
year, when the air is full of whisperings 
and murmurs. This for effect, of course, 
but chiefly to emphasize the truth of 
supernatural influence. 

“The Case of Becky,” the play which 
Mr. William J. Locke brought in to me one 
night, was written around a theme I had 
long studied out in my studio. Like 
“The Return of Peter Grimm,” it dealt 
with the new thought of the present, the 
struggle of a dual personality in one 
being. In the past we had seen “ Jekyll 
and Hyde.” but in “ The Case of Becky ” 
there is shown something more—the power 
of science and experience to help. No 
green lights, no dark stage, no horrible 
stage contortions to accomplish the phy- 
sical change. It is done as we see it done 
to-day in life; as it frequently happens in 
the full glare of a lightel room. 

“The Return of Peter Grimm” is a 
play that has touched the edge of the 
rainbow, a forecast of the wonderful possi- 
bilities in this new dramatie material, 
which lies in the undiscovered field of 
supernatural influence. 

“The Case of Becky” is a play that I 
believe points the way toward the realis- 
tic theater of the future—toward a real- 
ism that conveys a message to those who, 
think, but also those who do not think. 





Roman Roads in England 


TuerRE has been revived by British 
motorists a certain degree of interest in 
the project to reopen and put in usable 
condition the old Roman roads that led 
out from London to other cities. The an- 
cient highways, built by the Roman 
generals for military purposes, were well 
constructed and their routes were exceed- 
ingly straight, ‘but they have in many in- 
stances been practically abandoned. 

Few except students of the subject are 
aware of the great network of highways 
which was driven across England, Wales, 
and Scotland by the Roman _ generals. 
The straightness of these roads probably is 
explained by the fact that the cities and 
towns they linked were founded subse- 
quent to the road-making. The roads 
were constructed for military purposes— 
the subjugation and control of the turbu- 
lent Britons—and had no set objective. 
Camps grew into cities and towns were 
founded at points of military vantage. 
These naturally lost their importance in 
many instances where the conquerors with- 
drew, and their very sites are forgotten. 





Odd Ways of Fishing 


Ir is said that at one time the Ice- 
landers taught tame bears to jump into 
the sea and catch seals. In China birds 
do equally well, for at a signal they 
dive into the lakes and bring up large 
fish grasped in their bills. In Greece the 
fishermen use branches of pine steeped in 
pitch and lighted; the inhabitants of 
Amorgos used cypress-leaved cedar, whieh 
served, when lighted, as a lure; and the 
Chinese fish in the night with white- 
painted boards placed in a manner to re- 
flect the rays of the moon upon the water. 
These attract the fish to the boat, when 
the men cast a large net and seldom fail 
to draw out considerable quantities. An- 
chovies are fished for in a similar manner. 

































A New Novel by 


MAY SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘ The Divine Fire’’ 


The 
Combined Maze 








With broad, clear strokes, Miss Sinclair has drawn 
the characters in this story of: love, disillusion, and fate 
in a London suburb. We know them all; love and hate 
and sympathize with them as we do with the people of 
Bennett’s Five Towns. There is the hero, with the 
passion of a Greek athlete for physical development, and 
his girl friend at the gymnasium. The springlike fresh- 
ness of their love is destroyed by a woman of a more 
sensuous type, who makes him ashamed of what he now 





looks upon as the undeveloped sentiment of a boy. Her 
marriage to him brings out the contrast between her 
selfishness and the other woman’s lovable nature; and 
when she elopes with another man, divorce is impossible 
for the want of money. The sum is accumulated penny 
by penny; then Fate interferes again. 





Frontispiece. 





Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.35 net 
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MOTOR-BOATING 
FOR BOYS 


By 


Charles G. Davis 


RITTEN by an expert, this simple, 
practical handbook of motor-boating 


will be of immediate value to motor-boat 





owners of all ages. It is an introduction 
and a guide. It not only explains the details 
of the mechanism, installation, and operation 
of motors, tanks, carbureters, etc., but also 
sets forth the various chances for trouble, 
and the difficulties which may be en- 
countered, and shows how they are to be 


avoided or overcome. 


Mlustrated. Crown 8vo, 50 cents net 


HARPER & BROTHERS, NEW YORK 



















The 
Wings of 
Pride 


By 


Louise Kennedy 
Mabie 











novel by a new writer 
shows the tempering of a 
fine character through the 
alternating influences of 
selfish luxury and _ self- 
sacrifice. Brought up in the belief that she is the 
daughter of the rich woman who lavishes everything 
upon her, the heroine accepts the best as her due, and 
brushes aside all that opposes her will. Then she 
learns the truth—that she is adopted, that her own 
parents are poor, her father a drunkard and weakling. 
Ease in New York is given up for battle with real life 
in a small town, and love takes the place of a per- 
functory courtship. 

















Frontispiece. Post 8vo, Cloth, $1.30 net. 
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How Much 
Do You Really Know 














a About the History of Your Country a 


HARPER’S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF UNITED STATES HISs- 
TORY gives it all. And it gives it im such a way that you can 
immediately get all the information possible about any phase of it. 


NOW is the time when one should have a knowledge of past 
problems, issues, and leaders, in order to understand those of to-day. 


The new edition of 
HARPER’S ENCYCLOPADIA OF UNITED STATES HISTORY 
tells you all facts immediately about every feature in the develop- 
ment of your country; about every great man from earliest times to 
1912; about every event of historical import from A. D. 458 to 1912 
—it is up to the minute. Over 100,000 sets of the previous edition 
were sold. This new edition is better in every respect and it is 
within the reach of all. 


YOU NEED HARPERS ENCYCLOP#XDIA OF UNITED 
STATES HISTORY, and we believe your children need it. 





The coupon on the right, if returned signed, will bring you full 
particulars about our special offer and a prospectus, 
and at no expense or obligation to you. Send it 
to us now. 










HARPER & 
BROTHERS 


Franklin Square, N. Y. 


Send me, at no expense 
to myself, a prospectus 
and full particulars of your 
special offer of the new edition 
of Harper’s Encyclopedia of 
United States History. Ww4 








If owners of previous editions of 
HARPER'S ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF 
UNITED STATES HISTORY will com- 
municate with us they will leasn how 
they may get a set of the new edition 
for their old one. 
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OUR EMPLOYER 


In looking for a job be careful to select a good em- 
ployer. Our employer is the American housewife. 
We work for her all the year ’round 1n a two million 
dollar sunlit bakery, making for her and the family 


Simplifying her housekeeping problems and relieving her of 
worry and care. In making Shredded Wheat 
Biscuit we steam-cook the grains of whole wheat, 
draw them out into delicate, filmy shreds, form 















them into little loaves or 
Biscuits and bake them a 
crisp, golden brown. Be- 
cause of its Biscuit form you 
can do so many things with 


Shredded Wheat that are 


not possible with any other 
breakfast cereal. 


After you have tried all the new ones 
you will come back to Shredded 
Wheat Biscuit, the one _ universal 
cereal breakfast food—eaten all 
. over the world. Always clean, 
+ always pure, always wholesome 
and nourishing. Delicious for 
breakfast when eaten with hot 
milk and a little cream and sea- 
soned to suit the taste, or for 
any meal with stewed prunes, 
baked apples, sliced bananas, 
preserved peaches, or other pre- 
served or fresh fruit. 


The Only Breakfast Cereal Made in Biscuit Form 


Made only by 


THE SHREDDED WHEAT COMPANY, NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. 




















